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INTRODUCTION 


Few regions in India are more interesting than Madhya 
Pradesh (literally meaning Gentral region) in the heart of 
India. Intersected by meandering rivers and dotted with 
hills and lakes, the region has delicately varied natural 
settings of great beauty. 

In cultural heritage it is incomparable. More than 1,800 
ancient monuments—forts and palaces on hill tops and 
exquisite carvings on stupas and temples—conjure up in the 
visitors’ mind visions of empires and republics, of great 
warriors, builders, poets, musicians and philosophers who 
flourished in this land in the past. The stupas of Sanchi 
with the superb stone carvings, the mural paintings of Bagh 
caves and the sculptures in the temples of Khajuraho are 
unexcelled in the history of Indian art and are justly 
renowned the world over. India's renowned poet-dramatist, 
Kalidasa, and one of the greatest musicians, Tansen, 
flourished in this land. 

A variety of wild animals inhabit the rich tropical forests 
of Madhya Pradesh providing tempting targets for the 
photographer and the hunter. Man-eating tigers and 
panthers offer some of the most dangerous and exciting 
quarries in the world. There are large herds of fine Indian 
buffaloes as also of the beautiful spotted deer. The black 
buck and the blue bull cross the roads freely, while 
peacocks dance proudly before their mates. Say 


This highly interesting region is larger in size than Great 
Britain or Japan. Comprising what was formerly Madhya 
Bharat, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh, together with a 
large portion of the State hitherto known as Madhya 
Pradesh, it covers 171,200 Square miles in area. Its com- 
posite and enterprising population of 2,61,000,000 exhibits 


interesting peculiarities in its picturesque costumes, spoken 
language and customs. 


THE LAND 


Except for the valleys of the Narmada and the Tapi, 
which unlike other Indian rivers run from east to west, 
Madhya Pradesh consists of a plateau with a mean eleva- 
tion of 1,600 feet above sea level, interspersed with the 
mountains of the Vindhyas and the Satpuda ranges, and 
the Chhattisgarh plains to the cast; The main river systems 
are the Chambal Betwa, Sindh, Narmada, Tapi, 
Mahanadi and Indravati.)The hills and a large portion of 
the plateau are covered with thick jungles. 

The average rainfall in the different regions of the State 
ranges from 30 to 60 inches. During the monsoon, there is a 
rapid growth of vegetation all round and the new foliage 
clothed in the softest tints of green and red and glittering 
with rain drops covers the entire region. The climate is 
extreme in the north, temperate and breezy in the plateau 
and generally hot and humid in the eastern and southern 
plains, 

Nearly a third of the State’s area is covered with tropical 
forests which are well stocked with big game. The chief 
trees are sakhu, dhaora, tendu, mahua, bamboo, sal, palas, babul, 
salai, anjan and harra. The largest quantity of best quality 
teak comes from these forests and is extensively used 


“oughout the country for building purposes and for 
“Sng furniture, 
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With more than 56 per cent of the area under cultivation, 
the State has predominantly an agricultural economy. The 
main crops of Madhya Pradesh are jowar, wheat, rice, 
gram and sugarcane. The rich black soil of the Malwa 
plateau grows cotton mainly for the textile mills of Indore, 
Ujjain and Gwalior. 

The State is well endowed with minerals. It has fairly 
large deposits of coal, iron ore and manganese. Diamond, 
sillimanite, and ochre are excavated in the northern region 
of the State. Limestone, an essential ingredient in the 
manufacture of cement, is found extensively in the plateau. 

The industrial potential is gradually being realised by 
developing industries. There are cotton mills in Indore, 
Gwalior, Ujjain, Dewas, Maheshwar and Burhanpur. The 
largest cement factory in India is located at Kymore near 
Katni. The country’s only newsprint factory is at Chandniin 
Nimar district. And, now fast coming up is the steel plant at 
Bhilai which will produce a million tons of steel on 
completion. 

Artificial silk is manufactured at Nagda, Gwalior, Ujjain 
and Indore. Sugar factories have been opened at many 
places. Diesei engines are produced at Indore and glass and 
engincering goods at Gwalior. Gwalior also specializes in the 
manufacture of attractive pottery and carpets. 

The principal towns and tourist centres are connected by 
a network of roads (15,210 miles) and railways. 

Most of the rivers in Madhya Pradesh are rain-fed. 
During the monsoon they become raging torrents carrying 
enornious quantities of water. In the dry weather, however, 
they shrink to mere rivulets., Under the second Five-Year 
Plan, it is proposed to entrap at many places the rain water 
which now goes to waste. The impounded water is to bs 
utilised for irrigating fields and generating electricity, Th 
schemes for this purpose include the Rs, 770-million, 
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Chambal Project, the Korba Thermal Station Scheme 
with a capacity for generating 90,000 kilowatts of electricity 
and the Bhopal Power Scheme, to name a few. 

In fact, the State has almost everything that ensures 
rapid development—vast tracts of virgin soil, untapped 
deposits of minerals and great river systems to water its 
fields and generate electric power. It also has a rich cultural 
heritage. 


THE PEOPLE 


The people of Madhya Pradesh represent a racial mosaic. 
Two elements dominate in this: the Indo 


aboriginal. Those in the northern areas a 
Valley are largely from the Indo 
and the eastern areas contain 
aboriginal tribes. 
One out of ever 


-Aryan and the 
nd the Narmada 
-Aryan stock. The southern 
a large proportion of the 


Y seven people in Madhya Pradesh 
belongs to the aboriginal tribes, such as the Bhils and the 
Gonds, believed to have been the earliest inhabitants of 
India. Pressed by thé advancing Indo-Aryans, they 
retreated to the forest recesses. They are different from 
other inhabitants of the region. The typical Bhil is, for 
instance, short statured but of strong build and has a broad 
nose and crinkly hair. The Gonds, who are good fighters 
held their own against the Aryans and other emigrants for 
a long time, particularly in the Narmada valley near 
Jabalpur and had powerful chieftains of their own. The 
aboriginals or adivasis have peculiar customs relating to 
marriage, disposal of the dead, modes of dress, etc. 

About 4 per cent of the people of Madhya Pradesh are 
Muslims. Many members of the Bohra community among 
the Muslims, well known for their business acumen in 
Bombay and East Africa, have their ancestral homes in 
the city TAE Ujjain. In Indore live many Parsi families, 
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descendants of the fire-worshipping Iranians who came to 
India more than a thousand years ago, to escape persecution 
in their homeland. The region also has Buddhists and Jains 
and a sizable Christian community. 

An overwhelming majority of the people are Hindus. 
Their usual dress, the dhoti, is a piece of fine white cloth five 
yards in length. It covers the wearer from the waist to the 
ankles. The two endpieces are taken between the legs and 
tugged in the waist-bend behind. Along sleeved, loose fitting 
shirt and a cap complete the dress. The footwear is usually 
an open sandal known as the chappal. Western dress is 
common among upper and middle classes and officials in 
the cities. On ceremonial occasions tight fitting pyjamas 
and a long buttoned-up coat known as sherwani are worn. 

Women everywhere dress themselves in the graceful sari. 
This five to six-yard long, untailored, single-piece garment 
covers the body from head to toe. 

Hindi is the chief language of the people.) There are, how- 
ever, local and regional dialects such as Malwi in Malwa, 
Bundelkhandi in the Narmada valley, Baghelkhandi in the 
former Rewa State and Chhattisgarhi in Chhattisgarh. The 
aboriginals have their dialects too, including Halbi, Gondi, 
and Bhilali. 

English is spoken and understood by most educated 
people and by railway officials and hotel staff. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Ever since Asoka was Governor at Ujjain on behalf of his 
father, and even earlier, the region now known as Madhya 
Pradesh has been an important centre of Indian culture. 
Art, architecture, sculpture, painting, music and literature 
reached a high watermark of excellence in this area. 
Masterpieces created by artists and literary men who 
flourished here have remained unexcelled in the history of 
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Indian art and ha e evoked feelings of admiration in foreign 
visitors. 


Architecture and Sculpture 

A wonderful feast awaits the connoisseur of architecture 
and sculpture. In the stupas of Sanchi, Madhya Pradesh has 
some of the best examples in India of stone carvings on 
toranas (gateways) and railings. 

After a gap of about five centuries, which remain un- 
represented in the monuments that have survived, we enter 
the days of the Imperial Guptas, the golden age of Indian 
history, between fourth and sixth centuries A.D. The finest 
products of this period were the famous Buddhist cave 
temples at Bagh and the Hindu and Jain caves at Udayagiri. 
The former consist of large pillared halls with cells on either 
side, porticoes in front and the sanctum at the back. 
Mural paintings, comparable with those at Ajanta, adorn 
the walls, the ceiling and the porticoes of these caves. The 
Udayagiri cave temples have small cells with richly carved 
door frames. The cells and the verandah are decorated with 
sculptures. 

The temple architecture which had hitherto remained 
comparatively simple in conception and execution 
progressed speedily between the 7th and 9th centuries. The 
flat-roofed shrines, such as those of the Udayagiri caves, 
were replaced by a tapering ornate shikhara (spire), richly 
carved porches and door frames. The exterior walls were 
also relieved with carvings. 

Further development took place between the 10th and 
12th centuries A.D. The temple was now an elaborate 
structure consisting of a sanctum where the deity was 
enshrined under an exquisitely carved ceiling over which 
stood a lofty spire. Facing the sanctum was a pillared hall 
for the congregation of worshippers. In front and on 
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UDAIPUR—Udayeshwar Mahadeva Temple 


either side of the hall were graceful porches with sculptures. 
The temple would occasionally have a carved torana, a 
fitting gateway to the abode of the god. 

A wave of temple building activity appears to have swept 
over a large part of Madhya Pradesh between the 8th and 
12th centuries A.D. Some of the best specimens of these 
are the temples at Udaypur, Khajuraho, Gwalior Fort and 
Gyaraspur. The Udayeshwar temple at Udaypur, the 
crowning beauty of the art of temple building, has a finely 
proportioned spire adorned with delicately carved medal- 
lions. Khajuraho boasts of the best specimens of Hindu 
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sculpture of the 10th and llth centuries. The emotional 
expression of lovers portrayed on the Khajuraho temples 
still remains unsurpassed. 

Very different from the decorative Hindu architecture is 
the architecture of Muslims who ruled in the region early 
in the 14th century. Lacking in ornamentation, it seeks to 
impress by the majestic simplicity of form and structure. 
'The best specimens of Muslim architecture in the region 
are the Hoshang Shah's tomb and the Jama Masjid at 
Mandu. 

Few specimens of secular architecture from ancient times 
have survived in this region, perhaps because buildings and 
palaces at that time were built of perishable material like 
wood. It is not until the 15th century that we have a good 
example of secular architecture in Man Mandir and Gujari 
Mahal in the Gwalior fort built by the Tomara king Man 
Singh. The sultans of Mandu were great builders and the 
Jahaz Mahal and the Hindola Mahal are fine products of 
Pathan architecture characterised by well proportioned 
arches, vaulted ceilings with shapely domes crowning the 
whole structure. 

Subsequently, the building propensities of the Rajput 
princes found expression in the large number of forts and 
palaces built by them on hill tops throughout the length 
and breadth of Madhya Pradesh. 

Painting : Murals in famous rock-cut caves at Bagh, along 
with those at Ajanta, are the only surviving specimens of 
ancient Indian paintings. They date back to the 5th 
century A.D. With Buddhism waning in the 10th century, 
the art tradition associated with the Buddhists appears to 
have declined. In the 15th century a new school of painting 
came into existence at Gwalior, under the patronage of 
Raja Man Singh. These paintings are still to be found on 
the glazed tiles adorning the facades of the Man Mandir 
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Palace at Gwalior. The decorative friezes show crocodiles 
and ducks. There are also panels inset with rows of 
elephants, tigers, panthers and banana trees. At Mandu, 
painted enamels are found in the ruins of the monuments 
erected by the Sultans. The principal colours employed in 
the Mandu enamels are yellow, indigo and blue. Their 
subject matter consists of flowers and austerely simple 
geometrical designs. Traces of the Rajput school of painting, 
which reached its zenith in the 17th century, are to be found 
in some ruined palaces at Narwar, Sabalgarh, Kashipur 
and Sheopur. The Moti Mahal Palace at Gwalior which 
now houses Government offices has some paintings of the 
Rajasthani school. These were executed in 1872. 

Literature; Madhya Pradesh has a great tradition in 
literature also. Kalidasa, the famous author of Shakuntala, 
belonged to this region. His works and those of Varahmihir, 
Bhavabhuti and others have earned for Indian poetry an 
enviable place in the history of world literature. The tradition 
has continued unbroken through the ages and in more 
recent times, Madhya Pradesh has produced great Hindi 
writers like Keshavdas, Bihari, Kumbhandas, Haridas 
Swami and Chhatrasal, to name only a few. 

Handicrafts: Parts of Madhya Pradesh have long been 
known for their home and village crafts. Chanderi saris with 
their delicate weave are a high favourite. Maheshwar, too, 
is known for its hand-woven saris. Blankets are woven in 
Mandsaur and carpets at Gwalior. Dyeing, printing and 
bleaching are being developed in areas which produce 
handloom cloth, silk or woollen articles. 

Gwalior has specialised in pottery and its products are 
popular among Indian as well as foreign buyers. Bhopal 
makes hand bags with intricate gold and silver thread 
embroidery. Jabalpur with plenty of soft stone near the 
famous marble rocks produces soap, powder and cigarette 
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boxes, toys and vases from this stone. Brass work is done in 
: : . 
Belaghat and Chhindwara and lacquerwork in Seoni, 


FESTIVALS 

The overwhelming majority of the population of 
Central India belongs to the Hindu religion. There is a 
colourful Hindu festival almost every month. The more 
important of them are mentioned below: 

Basant Panchami, which occurs in the last week of January 
or the beginning of February, marks the commencement of 
spring. On this day, more marriages are celebrated than on 
any other day in the year. Horses are in great demand to 
carry bridegrooms to the homes of their brides. Hindu men 
and women dress themselves in yellow, the colour of mustard 
fields which are in full bloom. 

Sivaratri, which comes in February/March, is observed by 
the devotees of Siva, the god of Destruction, asa night of 
fasting and prayer. The festival is celebrated on a grand scale 
at Omkarji, where tens of thousands of pilgrims congregate 
from all parts of India. 

Holi, which comes in February/March, commemorates 
the destruction of Kama (the Hindu equivalent of Eros) 
by Siva. According to legend, Siva was once engaged in 
deep meditation. Parvati, the daughter of the king of. the 
Himalayas, fell in love with Siva and worshipped him. But 
Siva took no notice of her, Kama, the god of Love, disturbed 
Siva’s meditation in order to make him fall in love with 
Parvati. The enraged Siva destroyed Kama by fire from his 
third eye. The festival is celebrated with pomp and gaiety. 
People roam about the streets armed with bamboo and me- 
tal syringes and vessels or bottles filled with coloured water 
(often bright ted). Those who venture into the streets are 

drenched with coloured water. The damage to one’s clothes 
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is taken in good spirit and the victim, who more often than 
not, also has a stock of coloured water ready at hand, 
retaliates with vigour. The festival offers unusually interes- 
ting shots for the photographer. 

Janmashtami, which falls in August/September, marks the 
birth anniversary of Lord Krishna, incarnation of Vishnu, 
the god of Preservation. Krishna, the most popular Hindu 
god, assumed human form to relieve humanity of a number 
of evil men and demons. The Hindu epics are full of tales of 
heroism and romance from Krishna's life, Krishna is also 
the reputed author of the Bhagavad Gita, the most famous 
Hindu religious work. On Janmashtami, the pious ones fast 
until midnight, which is the time of the birth of Krishna, 
worship the idol at the temple, and then break their fast 
with fruit and milk. 

Dusserah, which comes in September/October, lasts for 
ten days. According to one legend, it commemorates the 
victory of Devi, wife of Siva, over the buffalo-headed demon, 
Mahishasura. Another legend connects it with the victory 
of Rama, another incarnation of Vishnu, over Ravana, the 
demon king. In Central India, the festival is celebrated by 
staging a drama every night in villages and towns. Each 
night, actors portray a connected episode from the life of 
Rama, who is considered as the highest embodiment of 
virtue. On the last day an arrow shot by the actor portray- 
ing Rama sets fire to a huge ten-headed paper effigy of 
Ravana. 

Dipavali, the festival of lights, falls in October/November. 
The festival marks the destruction of the demon Narakasura 
by Krishna. On the night of the festival, rows of earthen 
lamps or dipas are placed on the parapet walls of all Hindu 
homes which provides a beautiful and unforgettable 
Spectacle. People wear new clothes, visit one another and 
exchange presents. : 
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BIG GAME AND HUNTING 


Madhya Pradesh contains some of the most luxuriant 
forests in India and is rich in wild game. For instance, the 
biggest Sambhar Deer bagged in India was shot in the 
forests of Bhopal. Madhya Pradesh also contains some of the 
finest herds of spotted deer (Chital) in the country. Other 
varieties that grace the forests of Madhya Pradesh are the 
Hog Deer, Swamp Deer and Barking Deer. The Nilgai or 
blue-bull also abounds. This species of an ‘elope is so named 
on account of the colour of the fully matured bull which 
stands 54" at the shoulder and weighs up to 700 Ib. The 
exclusively Indian black buck is a beautiful creature and is 
perhaps the most beautifulof the antelope tribes. A fully 
grown buck weighs up to 90 lb. Bison are found in fair 
numbers in eastern Madhya Pradesh. 

The fine Indian buffalo, which weighs up to a ton and 
sometimes carries large horns, is found in small numbers 
in south-eastern parts of Madhya Pradesh. The forests of 
Central India, particularly around Mandu and Mandla, 
are full of panthers and tigers. A breed of ‘white’ tiger is now 
frequenting Rewa and the area to the north of Mandla. (A 
fully mounted specimen is exhibited in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, London). The ground colour- 
ing is light cream instead of the ordinary yellow of various 
shades with stripes of lightish brown. Tigers and panthers in 
some parts of Madhya Pradesh are man-eaters. Many of 
Kipling’s Shikar stories have their locale here. 

For detailed information, sportsmen will do well to refer 
to the book, With Gun and Rod in India, issued by the 
Ministry of Transport, Government of India. Those who 
want to import firearms and ammunition into India must 
obtain a “possession licence" from the Commissioner of 
Police or the District Magistrate, as the case may be. 
Applications for possession certificates can be submitted in 
16 


advance through recognised travel agents. Certain bores, 
namely, .303 rifles and rifles of any other bore containing 
some part capable of use in rifles of .303 bore; .410 bore 
muskets; pistols or revolvers of .441, .455, .38, .380, 9mm. 
calibre or 9.65 mm calibre; all weapons firing rimmed 
cartridges having bore diameter across lands in the range 
between .340 and .365 and all 9 mm calibre pistols which 
can load and fire service cartridges rimless 9 mm are strictly 
prohibited. Shooting licences are issued by the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, Rewa. Applications for shooting 
licences should be made not more than three months and 
not less than one month before the date from which the 
applicant desires to have a licence. The rates of fees for 
various game differ from State to State and range from 
Rs, 5 to Rs. 200, depending on the game to be shot, the 
period covered by the licence and other factors. 


HISTORY 


Madhya Prade:h is associated with some famous names 
in Indian history. The great Emperor, Asoka, began his 
carcer as the Viceroy of Ujjain. He laid the foundation of 
the Great Stupa at Sanchi in the third century B.C. The 
Maurya Empire, of which Asoka was the most famous ruler, 
collapsed shortly after his death. The Sungas became the 
dominant power in Central India in the second and first 
centuries B.C. It was during this period that the Great 
Stupa at Sanchi was enlarged and the other Stupas built. 

The major portion of Central India formed part of the 
Gupta Empire (300 to 510 A.D.). This period is known as 
the Golden Age and some of the most famous works of 
art in India date back to it. The earliest of the famous 
paintings in the Caves of Bagh were executed during the 
Gupta period. The Gupta Empire was shattered by the 
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repeated invasions of the Huns, who occupied Malwa and 
the surrounding region. 

In the first half of the seventh century, Central India 
formed part of the domains of the famous Emperor Harsha, 
during whose reign the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visit- 
ed India. Hiuen Tsang’s memoirs are a valuable source of 
Indian history. Though Buddhism was on the wane by this 
time, according to Hiuen Tsang, there were 200,000 
Buddhist monks in India. Harsha was a great warrior and 
defeated the Huns. He could put into the field 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. But he was even more 
famed for his charity. Every five years, relates Hiuen Tsang, 
the Great Emperor used to distribute among the poor all 
the treasures accumulated by him. Once at the end of the 
seventy-fifth day of charity, Harsha was so impoverished 
that he had to beg a second-hand garment from his sister 
for himself, 

The close of the 10th century was a period of confusion, 
The region around Mandu, known as Malwa, passed under 
the rule of the Paramars, who were powerful at that time. 
Bhoja (1018-1060 A.D.) was the greatest monarch of the 
Paramar dynasty. This great patron of art and literature 
is credited with the authorship of works on astronomy and 
architecture as well as poems. He constructed a vast lake, 
250 square miles in extent, to the south-east of Bhopal. This 
was one of the greatest feats of engineering in the Middle 
Ages. The massive embankments of the lake were cut by 
King Hoshang Shah of Mandu in the 15th century and the 
waters were let out. The bed of the lake is now a fertile 
plain. 

The Chandella rulers, who built the famous temples at 
Khajuraho, are believed to have been a clan of aboriginal 
chiefs related to the Gonds, who were later promoted to the 
rank of Kshatriyas (the warrior caste). Their greatest ruler 
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was King Dhanga (954-1002 A.D.), who livd for more 
than a hundred years and was famed for his skill as a warrior 
and for building splendid temples. 

Muslim invaders from Afghanistan entered Central India 
early in the 11th century. Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded 
India successively seventeen times, defeated the Raja of 
Gwalior in 1019. Again in 1197, the Hindu Raja.of Gwalior 
was defeated by Mohammad Ghori and his domains were 
finally incorporated into the Sultanate of Delhi in 1231. 
For the next three centuries, until the establishment of the 
Mughal Empire, the Hindu Maharajas and the Muslim 
Sultans fought against each other constantly. Whenever 
the Delhi Sultanate was weak, the Hindu Maharajas 
asserted their independence. Thus, Gwalior was under the 
sway of the Hindu Tomar Kings in the fifteenth century and 
many notable monuments in the Gwalior Fort were built by 
Raja Man Singh between 1486 and 1516. 

Mandu became the seat of an independent Muslim 
kingdom in the first decade of the fifteenth century. Its most 
famous ruler, King Hoshang Shah, fought his neighbours 
successfully throughout his reign of 27 years. Another 
famous ruler of Mandu was Mahmud Shah, who built a 
Tower of Victory after he defeated the Rana of Chittor. The 
last of the Mandu Sultans, Baz Bahadur, is famous not for 
his valour in battle but for the story of his tragic love. 

Central India formed part of the Mughal Empire until 
the rise of the Marathas during the reign of Aurangzeb, the 
last of the Great Mughals (1658-1707 A.D.). An austere 
fanatic, Aurangzeb gave up the policy of conciliation 
pursued by his predecessors towards the Hindus and 
throughout his reign engaged himself in wars, He extended 
the boundaries of the Mughal Empire to the Deccan, but so 
great was the drain on the imperial resources that the 
Empire collapsed after his death. 
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The Marathas, who were originally peasants, rose against 
Aurangzeb and were very skilful at guerilla warfare. 
Shivaji, the celebrated hero of the Marathas, carried his 
depredations into Central India. In 1728, the Mughal 
Governor of Malwa was killed at Mandu by the Marathas. 


Eight years later, the Marathas swooped on Delhi and 


obtained virtual sovereignty over the territory between the 


Chambal and the Narmada rivers. The whole of Central 
India soon passed under the control of the Marathas. The 
last of the great Maratha generals, 


Madhoji Scindia, who 
died in 1794, w: 


as the most powerful figure at that time, and 
it appeared that the Marathas could even cross swords with 
the rising British power. But after his death, the Maratha 
confederacy broke up. Independent Maratha generals 
established themselves at Gwalior (the Scindias), Indore 
(the Holkars), Nagpur (the Bhonsles), and Poona (the 
Peshwas). A number of smallerstates vying with one another 


and proclaiming their independence came into being. 
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GWALIOR—Man Mandir in the Fort 


IL. PLACES OF INTEREST 


GWALIOR 


| Gwalior, formerly the capital of Madhya Bharat, is 198 
miles south of Delhi and is an important railway ‘station 
between Delhi and Bombay. The Agra-Bombay Road 
turns south-west from Gwalior towards Indore, while the 
railway line goes south-east to Jhansi. 

The Gwalior fort has been described as “‘a pearl in the 
necklace of the castles of India." It is a majestic and awe- 
inspiring structure on à rocky eminence that dominates the 
city and has played a crucial part in the history of North 
India. 
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There is an interesting and colourful story about its 
foundation. According to a popular legend, Suraj Sena, a 
petty chief of the area, was afflicted with leprosy. He used 
all the medicines recommended by his friends and 
physicians but these were of no avail. One day, while 
chasing a deer, he climbed the steep rocky eminence on 
which the fort is now situated. Suraj Sena felt extremely - 
thirsty and with great respect begged of an ascetic whom he 
found meditating on the hill for a drink of water. The saint 
was pleased with his demeanour, went to a pool and gave 
him some water after blessing it. The sanctified liquid cured 
Suraj Sena on the spot. The prince’s joy was boundless. He 
hailed the saint, Gwalipa, as his saviour. Gwalipa directed 
him to build a fort and enlarge the pool, which came to be 
known as Suraj Kund. The fortress was named Gwalior in 
honour of its patron saint, Gwalipa, 

Gwalipa gave a new name, Suraj Pal, to the chief and 
predicted that his dynasty would continue to reign as long 
as his successors used ‘Pal’ as their last name. According to 
a legend, Suraj’s descendants faithfully obeyed the saint’s 
directions and ruled over Gwalior for a long period. But the 
last of the line, Tejkaran, disbelieved the prediction and 
refused to add the customary ‘Pal’ to his name. After a 
year’s reign, he left his capital in charge of a noble named 
Parmal Deo Pratihara and proceeded to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Deosa to marry the daughter of the king. When 
he returned to his State after a year, Pratihara drove him 
out. Thus Suraj Pal’s dynasty came to an end. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, Timur the 
Lame invaded India and the route of his march was dyed in 
the blood of tens of thousands of his victims. In the confusion 
which arose in the wake of his departure, a chieftain named 
Bir Singh Deo, who belonged to the Tomar clan, made 
himself the Sovereign of Gwalior and established a dynasty 
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which was famed for its artistic genius. The last but one of 
the Tomar Kings, Man Singh (1486-1516) built several 
notable monuments anda tank to the north-west of Gwalior. 
The Man Mandir, a palace built by Man Singh within the 
fort is considered to be the noblest specimen of Hindu 
domestic architecture in North India. 

Another building erected by Man Singh, the Gujari 
Mahal, has a romantic association. Once Raja Man Singh 
was hunting near a village when he saw a beautiful maiden 
named Mriganayana, the fawn-eyed. She was famed as 
much for her strength as for her beauty and once vanquished 
a wild buffalo in single combat. The infatuated king asked 
her to become his queen. She agreed but stipulated that 
the waters of the river Rai be brought to flow in her palace 
within the fort. She attributed her strength to her habit of 
drinking the potent water of the river. Man Singh built the 
Gujari Mahal and connected it by an aqueduct with the 
river Rai. 

The last of the Tomar kings fell in the battle of Panipat 
which resulted in the enthronement of Babar, as the first 
Mughal king of India. The Gwalior fort played an 
art in the fortunes of Babar and his son 
Humayun. It passed into the hands of Sher Shah, who drove 
Humayun from India. Akbar, Humayun’s son, fought a 
bitterly contested battle for three days to wrest the Gwalior 
fort from Man Singh’s grandson. In 1784, the Maratha 
warrior Madho Rao Scindia captured the fort and 
established his dynasty- A 

Gwalior played a notable part in the 1857 uprising, the 
First Struggle for Independence against British rule. The 
Gwalior contingent of nearly 18,000 men led the fight 
against the British. It was commanded by Tantia Topi, the 
most brilliant general of the patriots, and by Rani Lakshmi 
Bai of Jhansi, India’s Joan of Arc. This young lady, who was 
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still in her twenties, was the widow of Gangadhar Rao, the 
last ruler of Jhansi. He died in 1853 without leaving a son. 
The British enunciated the Doctrine of Lapse by which 
they became the heirs of those of India's Maharajas who 
died without a male issue. The Kingdom of Jhansi was 
thus annexed by the British and the Rani was given a 
small pension. She swore undying vengeance against those 
who had usurped her kingdom. Thus she assumed the 
leadership of the freedom-fighters when the Indian Army 
rose in revolt four years later. 

The Gwalior Army fought British troops at several piaces 
including Kanpur and was initially very successful, but the 
more disciplined and well-officered troops of the East India 
Company finally crushed the rebellion. On May 22, 1858, 
the forces of Tantia Topi and Rani Lakshmi Bai were 


GWALIOR—Cenotaph of Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi 


defeated at Kalpi. The Rani moved into the Gwalior Fort 
for a last stand. On June 17, 1858, she was slain while 
leading her troops, sword in hand, against a charge by the 
British cavalry. The simple cenotaph of the Rani is about a 
mile from the Gwalior station. 


THE FORT—The great fortress is situated *on a precipit- 
ous, flat-topped and isolated hill of sandstone”? which rises 
300 fect above the dusty plain. The long and narrow hill is 
14 miles from north to south. Its breadth varies from 600 . 
feet to 2800 feet. The enclosing wall is 30 feet in height. 
Its long line of battlements dominates the old city of Gwalior, 
encircling its north-east end and the new city of Lashkar, 
one mile to the south. On clear days, the majestic temple of 
Suhania, 30 miles to the north, can be seen from the 
battlements. 

The main entrance is on the north-east through a level 
road which is unfit for vehicular traffic because of its steep 

| gradient. In the past, distinguished visitors made the trip on 
the backs of elephants belonging to His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

There are five gateways protecting the main entrance to 
the Fort. Passing through the Alamgiri Gate (named after 
the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, whose title was Alamgir, 
Emperor of the World), and the Badal Mahal or Hindola, 
Gate (so called because there was once a swing near it), th« 
visitor turns to the right to gain entrance to the Gujari 
Mahal, built by Man Singh for his favourite queen 
Mriganayana, who belonged to the Gujar tribe. This two- 
storeyed building is a fine structure built of hewn stone. 
Domed turrets relieve its massive exterior. The horizontal 
bands of carved moulding were once inlaid with enamelled 
tiles. A spacious courtyard in the middle of the Mahal is 

] encircled by a number of small rooms which boast of finely 
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carved brackets and arched doorways. An archaeological 
museum containing a representative collection of the 
sculptures, inscriptions, pictures and other antiquities of 
Madhya Pradesh is now housed in the building. Among 
other things, it has copies of the paintings of Bagh caves. The 
museum remains closed on Mondays and public holidays. 

The original shrine of Saint Gwalipa, outside the Ganesh 
Gate, which comes next during the ascent to the Fort, was 
pulled down by a Muslim in 1664 and replaced by a small 

- mosque. There is a small temple hewn out of solid rock out- 
side the Lakshman Gate, which comes next, known as the 
Chaturbhuj Mandir (shrine of the four-armed) and shelters 
an idol dedicated to Lord Vishnu. 

The last gate, the Hathia Paur (Elephant Gate), was 
erected by Raja Man Singh and once had a life-size stone 
carving of an elephant standing beside it. There is another 
entrance to the Fort from the west. Access to the citadel is 
gained through the Urwahi Gate, which was constructed in 
the 13th century, 

The Elephant Gate leads to the Man Mandir Palace built 
by Man Singh. This noble building is also known as the 
Painted Palace. Louis Rousselet writes in India and its Native 
Princes : “The walls are covered with a profusion of coloured 
tile-bands of mosaic candelabra, Brahmani ducks, elephants, 
and peacocks enamelled blue, green, and gold, giving to 
this massive wall an unsurpassed charm and elegance.” 

The vast eastern front of the Palace, which measures 
three hundred feet by eighty feet, is one of the most photo- 
graphed objects in India. Six round towers of pleasing 
design crowned with domed cupolas project out of it at 
regular intervals, There are three singularly good-looking 
towers on the smaller southern face. There are two open 
courts, each with a suite of rooms round it inside the main 
building, which is two storeys high. There are also two 
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GWALIOR—Jain images on the rock- walls of the Fort 


storeys of underground apartments in the eastern part 
overhanging the cliff. Man Singh intended them as cool 
apartments to be used in the summer. The Mughals used 
them as dungeons to confine important prisoners. 

Two hundred yards to the south of the Man Mandir 
Palace on a picturesque salient of the eastern verge of the 
rock are the two Sas Bahu Temples. Sas Bahu means mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law. 

The larger temple measures 102 feet by 74 feet. It is 
dedicated to Vishnu, the Preserver, one of the gods of the 
Hindu trinity. A Sanskrit inscription records that it was 
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completed by Mahipala in 1093 A.D. The spire, which is 
believed to have measured 150 feet, has disappeared. 

The elaborately sculptured doorway leading into the 
shrine is singularly attractive. In the panel over the lintel 
are the three principal gods of the Hindu trinity—Brahma, 
the Creator, at the left; Vishnu, the Preserver, in the middle $ 
and Siva, the Destroyer, at the right. Below Vishnu, in a 
separate panel, is Garuda, a mythical bird, the vehicle of 
Vishnu. 

The smaller temple, also dedicated to Vishnu, is another 
fine specimen of mediaeval Hindu architecture. Groups of 
female dancers are sculptured on the lower parts of the 
shafts of both the temples. 

The Teli-ka-Mandir; (a corruption of Telangana, a 
Telugu-speaking area in South India) on the western side of 
the Fort, dates back to the ninth century. It is the loftiest 
building in the Fort and is over 100 fect in height. Its spire 
is typical of Dravidian temples in South India, while its 
decorative details are Indo-Aryan and it represents a unique 
synthesis of the two principal schools of Indian temple 
architecture. 

The Suraj Kund, named after Suraj Pal, occupies a 
central position in the Fort. 

Many of the bungalows and barracks now seen all over 
the Fort were constructed by the British between 1858 and 
1886. Most of them now belong to the Scindia Public 
School. 

There are five groups of Jain sculptures, dating back to 
the fifteenth century, and consisting principally of some of 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras or Jain Pontiffs on the rock 
walls of the Fort. Of these, the group situated in the Urwahi 
Valley and the south-east group situated near the north- 
west corner of the King George Park are more interesting. 
The largest of the sculptures is a standing image of Adinath, 
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the first Jain Pontiff, which one sees on the left about half- 
way down the slope while descending by the Urwahi Road. 
The colossus is 57 feet in height. Its foot is nine feet long. It 
was carved in 1440 during the reign of Dongar Singh. The 
south-east group contains twenty-one colossal statues, 
several of which have screen walls in front as at Ellora. The 
rock sculptures of Gwalior are unsurpassed in North India 
for their immense dimensions. 

The two interesting monuments outside the Fort are the 
tombs of Muhammad Ghaus, a saint venerated by the 
Mughal kings, Babar and Akbar, and of Tansen, a famous 
musician, who was one of the “nine gems" of Akbar’s court. 
They stand near each other on the eastern outskirts of the 
old city. The tomb of Mohammad Ghaus is a noble speci- 
men of early Mughal architecture. The monument is a 
hundred feet square with hexagonal towers at the four 
corners. The gallery is enclosed on two sides by a screen of 
the most exquisite tracery in pierced stone work. The 
smaller tomb of Tansen attracts budding musicians. The 
legend goes that budding musicians used to chew the leaves 
of a tamarind tree, which grew near the tomb, to improve 
the quality of their voice. So great was the demand for the 
leaves and: the bark of the tree that there is no trace of the 
tree lefi now. 

The new city of Lashkar dates back to 1809 when Daulat 
Rao Scindia pitched his camp at a place south of the Fort. 
Lashkar means army camp. The modern city contains two 
fine palaces, the Jai Vilas and the Moti Mahal. In the centre 
of the town is the Jayaji Chauk, a colourful bazar where 
women wearing multi-coloured sarees strike bargains with 
shopkeepers who sometimes have their supplies brought on 
camels’ back, The Sarafa or the bullion market has a number 
of shops of silversmiths and goldsmiths whom it is a delight 
to watch at work. Gwalior is famous for its pottery works 
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which produce chinaware famed throughout the East. 
There is an interesting museum near the railway station 
which has a very good collection of Mughal, Rajput and 
Maratha coins. 


Accommodation 

(a) Gwalior Hotel and State Guest House. 

(b) Circuit House—for reservation write to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, P.W.D., Moti Mahal, Gwalior. 

(c) Dak Bungalow—for reservation write to the Assistant 
Engineer, P.W.D., Dak Bungalow, Gwalior. 


Transport 
Taxis and tongas are available. 


SHIVPURI 

Seventy-three miles from Gwalior by road and rai! is 
Shivpuri, a charming holiday resort in the midst of a serene 
forest area dotted with lakes. Situated on a 1,400-foot high 
plateau, it has an equable climate and was once the summer 
residence of the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

‘ Shivpuri is on the Bombay-Agra highway. From Gwalior 
the road runs through craggy terrain with green hills on 
cither side. The road is bordered by the palash trees. In 
spring the tree is ablaze with the exotic crimson of the tesoo 
flower.! The light railway from Gwalior to Shivpuri, which 
resembles a toy railway, runs by the side of the road 
crossing and recrossing it at several points. 

After the 39th milestone,\there is a short diversion to 
Sultangarh Falls where the river Parvati leaps over giant 
boulders and its roaring water flows down an expansive 
valley. Near this beauty spot is the Maharaja of Gwalior's 
shooting lodge. 

Beyond this point, only six miles from Shivpuri, is another 
charming spot known as Kuwat Baba where the tiger often 
comes at night to quench its thirst in a rivulet, its waters 
caressed by thick overhanging foliage. 

On either side of the road are the dense forests of the 
National Park which covers 58 square miles in area. In the 
sanctuary of the National Park, the tiger, the panther, the 
chittal and other animals are able to breed in comparative 
security. It is not unusual for the tiger from the forest area 
to stray on to the main road and if the visitor is lucky, he 
may find it seated in the middle of the road right in front 
of his car. 

About 4 miles from Shivpuri town in the area of the 
National Park is Sakhya Sagar or Chandpatha, a vast 
expanse of silver water about 7 miles in circumference. On 
the shores of the lake is a boat club. All round the lake rise 
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SHIVPURI—Marble cenotaph of Madho Rao Scindia 
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wooded hills. The shiny purple stones of these hills, the 
mauve-tinted leaves of the kardai forests against the back- 
ground of blue sky provide a symphony in colour, while a 
gentle breeze produces ripples in the lake. Strategic points 
on the hills have observation towers and lodges. One of the 
best of these is George Castle perched on a high crag over- 
looking the waters of Sakhya Sagar and the sylvan splendour 
spread below. 

Another beauty spot on the Sakhya Sagar lake is Bhadaiya 
Kund, a natural spring gushing forth’ from its rocky bed, 
about 3 miles from Shivpuri. It has been led to a fountain 
head and an exquisite basin of marble. During the monsoon 
months and for some time after, the waters of this spring 
gush down in roaring torrents and fall over a masonry 
structure. The setting is picturesque and romantic and the 
water is reputed for its mineral properties. 

Not far from Sakhya Sagar is the cenotaph of Maharani 
Sakhya Raja Scindia (grandmother of the present 
Maharaja) which was built by her son the late Maharaja 
Madho Rao. A beautifully laid-out Mughal garden wel- 
comes the visitor inside the stately gateway. Graceful 
bridges and shady avenues lead him to the cenotaph. The 
beauty of this simple and elegant structure in buff 
sandstone is enhanced by the tank which has a shrine in the 
middle. 

The marble cenotaph of Maharaja Madho Rao faces his 
mother’s chhatri. Built at an enormous cost, it is a rare 
specimen of the art of inlaying semi-precious stones in 
marble, reminiscent of the famous Taj at Agra. 

_ In the town near the Circuit House is a chabutra (a pavi- 
lion) erected in 1957. It marks the spot where Tantia Tope, 
a selfless guerilla leader of the 1857 War of Independence, 
was hanged by the British. 

Thirteen miles from Shivpuri on the Shivpuri-Jhansi road 
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is Surwaya, formerly known as Saraswatipattana (the city of 
the goddess of learning). The woods about the village are 
known for big game. In a decaying fortress in the villageof 
Surwaya are a number of old monuments. The most 
important of these are the old Hindu monastery—a rarc 

specimen of its kind in the country—and the ruins of three 

temples. The monastery has a small open court surrounded 

by corridors, a large hall and a number of rooms. Originally, 

the entire monastery was a two-storeyed building, but the 

upper storey now survives only in parts. A striking feature 

of the monastery is the roof which is made of huge stone 

slabs laid on one another without the use of mortar. On 

the top of the monastery is a miniature shrine and by 

its side are three temples in the Indo-Aryan style 
of architecture, with exquisite carvings. The solitude 
of the place, surrounded as it is by jungles, lends it a quiet 
enchantment. 


Accommodation 


(a) Shivpuri Hotel. 

(b) Circuit House—for reservation write to the Collector 
Shivpuri. d 

(c) Dak Bungalow—for reservation write to the Executive 
Engineer, Shivpuri. 


Transport 
Tongas are available. 
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KHAJURAHO 


( The temples of Khajuraho are rightly regarded as 
the most creative works of Hindu architecture. The beauty 
of their proportions, the vibrant texture of the carvings 
which enrich their walls and their impressive size testify to 
the architectural genius of their builders. 

Jhansi is a convenient starting point for a visit to 
Khajuraho. The visitor may take the morning train from 
Jhansi to Harpalpur, 53 miles to the cast. From Harpalpur 
a bus will take him to Khajuraho 63 miles away via 
Chhatarpur. The traveller from Jabalpur should detrain 
at Satna and cover the 72-mile journey to Khajuraho via 
Panna by bus. Khajuraho is also connected by a 40-mile 
road to Mahoba, a railway station on the Jhansi-Manikpur 
line. 

The journey to Khajuraho from Harpalpur takes about 
five hours by bus.j'The metalled road is flanked by neem 
(Margosa) and mango trees, which, when in bloom, present 
a pretty sight. The road winds its way through green fields 
of corn and millets. 

\ The first big town after Harpalpur is Nowgong. About 
eighteen miles from Harpalpur en route to Khajuraho is a 
State Museum in the Dhubela Palace, having a fine collec- 
tion of sculptures, inscriptions, terracottas, paintings, wood 
and ivory carvings.) It remains open from 10.30 A.M. to 
4.30 P.M. on all days except Sundays and other holidays. 

( A few miles beyond Nowgong there is a hill on the top of 
which are the ruins of a fort built by Maharaja Chattrasal, 
who reigned in the first half of the eighteenth century. He 
belonged to the Bundela clan. His vast kingdom extended 
from the Yamuna to the Narmada. As the road skirts the 
hill, the unfinished cenotaph of the Maharaja is seen on the 
right. Quarrels among his sons prevented the completion 
of the tomb. The strife also resulted in the break-up of his 
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vast kingdom. On the outskirts of Chhatarpur are numerous 
shrines commemorating the spots where members of the 
family of the Maharaja of Chhatarpur were cremated. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, who visited India in 
the 7th century, mentions Khajuraho in his memoirs. 
Khajuraho is now a small village situated at the south-east 
corner of a lake known as Ninora Tal.)For several centuries 
in the Middle Ages, it was one of the largest cities in India. 
Its ruins cover an area of about 8 square miles. 

Khajuraho reached its zenith under the Chandellas, who 
ruled over Central India from the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries. The Chandellas were Hindus belonging to a 
Rajput clan. They claimed that they were descended from 
the moon. The kings of this dynasty were noted for their 
enterprise in the construction of reservoirs and other 
utilitarian undertakings. 

The Chandellas built the magnificent temples which 
attract the tourist today. Out of 85, which existed at one 
time, only 20 now survive. They were built between 950 
and 1050 A.D. The first few rulers of the Chandella dynasty 
appear to have been worshippers of Vishnu, the god of - 
Preservation. The later rulers were devotees of Siva, the god 
of Destruction. Shrines dedicated to both these gods are to 
be found at Khajuraho. The Chandellas were tolerant 
towards members of other faiths and some of the notable 
structures erected at Khajuraho were dedicated to Jain 
Tirthankaras. A colossal statue of the Buddha was found 
outside the Ghantai temple and is now kept in the local 
museum, 

Yasovarman (first half of the tenth century) was the first 
notable monarch of the Chandella dynasty. A Khajuraho 
epigraph dated 953-54 A.D. states that Yasovarman con- 
quered the mountain fastness of Kalinjar and defeated his 
neighbours. He erected “a charming, splendid home of 
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Vishnu which rivals the peaks of the mountain of snow.” 
This temple has been identified with the Lakshmana temple. 
Yasovarman's son Dhanga (950-1008 A.D.) was another 
famed warrior. According to an inscription, he “obtained 
an empire" after defeating the Maharaja of Kanauj. An 
inscription found at the Visvanatha temple states that 
Dhanga erected a shrine “with a spire as white as the 
autumnal clouds” to house an emerald lingam dedicated to 
Siva. Vidyadhara, Dhanga’s grandson, was described by 
Ibnu’L-Athir, a Muslim chronicler, as the most powerful 
Indian ruler of his time. In 1022, Mahmud of Ghazni 
besieged the Kalinjar fortress, “which has no equal in the 
whole country of Hindustan for strength and impreg- 
nability’, and defeated Vidyadhara. After this, Khajuraho’s 
importance declined. The Chandellas found it easier to 
resist. Muslim invaders from the forts of Mahoba and 
Ajaygarh than from vulnerable Khajuraho. Temples built 
by the Chandellas are to be found at Mahoba also. 

Except for the ruined shrine of Chaunsat Yogini, which 
{the monuments at Khajuraho are built 


is entirely of granite, 
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of a buff-coloured sandstone. In spite of being neglected for 
several centuries, the surviving temples are in extremely 
good condition. 

The shrines at Khajuraho are strongly individual in 
character and are different from those in any other part of 
India. Each temple stands on a high and solid masonry 
terrace. The customary enclosure wall is absent. All the 
parts of a temple form a compact architectural synthesis. 
The successive mandapas (assembly halls) leading to the 
cella, where the main idol is installed, share a common high 
base and their roofs, which are domical in contour, give 
the appearance of successive mountain peaks. They culmi- 
nate in a graceful sikhara (spirc) crowning the cella. 
‘Sikhara’ means “mountain peak”. It represents the 
mountain abode of the gods. Siva, for instance, lives on the 
top of Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas. 

(The Khajuraho temples are famed not only for their 
beauty of outline but also for the lively texture of their 
surface decoration) Many temples have two or three bands 
of sculptures running all around the exterior of walls and 
outside the sanctum, The principal gods and goddesses are 
portrayed, as also celestial beauties, Mithunas (couples), 
ied (serpents), sardulas (leogriffs) and salabhanjikas (women 
Sporting with trees), _ 

The visitor will notice that 
representation of couples in various erotic poses. According 
to one authority, the men and women in erotic embrace 
typify the ultimate union of the Soul with the Divine. 
Another school of thought attributes these sculptures to a 
Superstition that such figures protect the temples from being 
struck by lightning. Yet another theory holds them to be 
connected with a fertility cult. Some others attribute them 
to the desire of the Sculptor to depict life in its naked reality. 
It is thought that they were a means of testing the devotion 
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of the pilgrims who came to pray at the shrines. If, in spite 
of seeing these apparently vulgar sculptures, he could 
concentrate on God, his devotion was truly sincere. 

The temples are in three groups. To the west of the 
Bamitha-Rajnagar Road is situated the best-known group 
of temples at Khajuraho. The eastern group lies in close 
proximity to the Khajuraho village. There is a further 
group of temples three miles to the south. 

It might be convenient for the tourist to commence with 
the Chaunsat Yogini Temple of the western group. It is 
believed that the temple was dedicated to the goddess Kali; 
“Chaunsat” means 64 and this corresponds with the 
number of Yoginis (female goblins) attending on Kali. The 
temple is oblong in shape and stands on a masonry terrace 
18 feet in height. It is the only shrine at Khajuraho built 
entirely of granite and also the only one oriented north-east 
and south-west instead of the usual north and south. The 
courtyard, which is 103 feet long and 60 feet broad, was 
surrounded by 65 cells of which only 35 have survived the 
passage of time. It is presumed that the biggest cell had 
an image of the goddess Kali, but none has been found. 
This is believed to be the earliest surviving temple at 
"Khajuraho and is ascribed to circa 900 A.D. 

Six hundred yards to the west of the Chaunsat Yogini is 
a small shrine dedicated to Siva and known as the Lalguan 
Mahadeva temple. The temple is in ruins and the original 
portico is missing. . 

To the north of the Chaunsat Yogini Temple lies the 
Kandariya Mahadeva Temple, the biggest of the shrines at 
Khajuraho and the most typical of the local school of archi- 
tecture. This magnificent shrine is 102 feet 3 inches long 
66 feet 10 inches wide, and 101 feet 9 inches high. Although 
four subsidiary temples erected on its corners have perished, 
the main shrine is in fine condition and impresses the 
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beholders by its majestic size and the perfect symmetry of 
its features. The shrine is dedicated to Siva. 

Almost every inch of the surface of its walls boasts of the 
most vibrant representation of Hindu art at its best. At 
the entrance is a richly carved torana (archway), decorated 
with figures of various kinds; musicians playing on different 
kinds of instruments, terrifying crocodiles, lovers in fond 
embrace, and winged gods and goddesses. The ceilings of 
the assembly halls and that of the main hall make an un- 
forgettable impression by the richness of their carvings. The 
concentric overlapping circles of decoration on the ceiling 
of the main hall form an interesting pattern. The pillars 
supporting the ceiling have finely carved capitals. Especially 
noteworthy are the grotesque dwarfs and rampant gry- 
phons. The women in the bracket-capitals are very lovely. 
They have well-shaped figures and their faces reveal a mood 
of intense emotional f. eeling. 

Beautiful flowers and ascetics performing penance are 
depicted with equal facility on the lintel and door-jambs of 
the sanctum. The sacred rivers, Ganga (Ganges) and 
Yamuna (Jamuna), are worshipped by the Hindus and 
regarded as goddesses. The base of the door-jambs of the 
main sanctum shows the goddess Ganga standing on à 
crocodile, and the goddess Yamuna on a tortoise, their 
respective vehicles. Inside the sanctum stands a marble 
lingam, the symbol of Siva. 

The passage which encircles the sanctum is notable for 
the elaborately moulded plinth on the outside wall which 
is decorated With two rows of figures. Each of the eight 
directions (north, north-east, etc.) has a deity presiding 


over it, and these eight gods are portrayed on the lower 
row. 


The outside walls of th 
a triple belt of images ru 
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KHAJURAHO—Sculptured facade of Kandariya Mahadeva Temple 


angels, gods and goddesses in their various forms and 
groups of lovers. 

To the north of the Kandariya Temple lies the Devi 
Jagadambi Temple, which was originally dedicated to 
Vishnu, but was later mistakenly regarded as a shrine of the 
goddess Kali. Sometime in the course of history, the original 
image of Vishnu appears to have been removed and a black 
painted image of a female goddess was substituted. On the 
way to the Jagadambi Temple is the ruined shrine of 
Mahadeva. In the portico is a beautiful idol of a leogriffin 
(a hybrid monster partly lion) playing with a woman. 

Chitragupta’s or Bharatji’s Temple, which lies a short 
distance to the north of Devi Jagadambi and like most other 
shrines at Khajuraho faces east, is dedicated to Surya or the 
Sun God. The temple measures 74 feet 9 inches by 51 feet. 
The 5-foot high image of the Sun God in the sanctum is 
extremely beautiful. The Sun.God is shown wearing high 
boots and driving a chariot drawn by 7 horses. He is also 
portrayed on the lintel of the doorway. The carvings on the 
outside are interesting and show hunting scenes, royal pro- 
cessions, dances by lovely girls and fights between mad 
elephants. There is an image of Vishnu in the central niche 
to the south of the sanctum. The god is shown with eleven 
heads. The central head is his own, while the rest represent 
his ten incarnations, 
_ The Visvanatha Temple with the Nandi pavilion stands 
in the most northerly part of the eastern row of temples in 
the western group. There are two flights of steps, the 
northern flanked by a pair of lions, and the southern by a 
pair of elephants, The Visvanatha Temple measures 89 feet 
l inch by 45 feet 19 inches and is similar in plan to the 
Kandariya Mahadeo "Temple. 'The women in the bracket- 
capitals are Charming. On the outer wall of the corridor 
surrounding the cella is an impressive image of Brahma, the 
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Lord of Creation, who has three heads, and his wife (with 
broken legs). There is a fine statue of Siva in the form of an 
ox on the inner wall of the corridor. Originally, the lingam 
enshrined in the sanctum was of emerald. It has been 
replaced by one of stone. x 

On the western part of the outside wall of the temple is 
the graceful figure of a woman holding a bunch of fruits in 
her right hand and a parrot resting on her left wrist. She 
has an almost life-like quality. On the southern wall is a 
woman fondling a child and on the north a woman playing 
on a flute. An inscription found on the wall of the temple 
records that the shrine was built by King Dhanga and 
dedicated in 1002-03 A.D. 

The Nandi pavilion measures 31 feet 3 inches by 30 feet 
9 inches and faces the Visvanatha shrine. It contains a 
finely polished gigantic statue of Nandi, the bull, on which 
Siva rides. The bull is 6 feet in height and 7 feet 3 inches 
long. r 

The Parvati Temple, to the south-west of the Visvanatha 
shrine, is believed to have been originally dedicated to 
Vishnu. The original idol is missing. In its place there is 
now that of the goddess Ganga standing on a crocodile. 
The name “Parvati” is a misnomer. 

The Lakshmana (Ramachandra or Chaturbhuja) Temple 
is dedicated to Vishnu. It measures 98 feet by 45 feet 
3 inches. There are four subordinate shrines on the 
e terrace. The main sanctum is noteworthy 
decorated entrance. The lintel over the 
hmi, the Goddess of Wealth, and the 
wife of Vishnu, with Brahma, the Lord of Creation, to her 
left and Siva, the Lord of Destruction, to her right. The nine 
planets are depicted on the frieze above the lintel. On the 
doorway is a relief illustrating the churning of the ocean by 
the gods and the demons to obtain the divine nectar which 
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conferred immortality on those who drank it. Although both 
the gods and the demons co-operated in bringing out the 
kumbh (pitcher) containing the nectar from its deep resting 
place at the bottom of the ocean, they fought with onc 
another afterwards. The war lasted for twelve heavenly 
days (equivalent to twelve years on earth), resulting in a 
victory for the gods. The kumbh mela festival, which occurs 
in a twelve-year cycle at Ujjain, Nasik, Allahabad and 
Hardwar, commemorates this war. 

Another relief on the doorway shows the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu. Vishnu assumed human form to rid the world of 
the wicked and establish the reign of righteousness. Among 
the incarnations were those of the Fish (to save certain 
ascetics from the Great Flood), the Tortoise (at the time of 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons, to 
act as a resting place for the mountain which was used as 
the churning rod), the Boar (to rescue the Earth Goddess 
from a demon who had hidden her in the recesses of the 
Ocean), the Man-lion (to kill a demon named Hiranya- 
kashyapu to whom Brahma had given the boon that he 
could not be slain by an animal or man), the Dwarf and 
Trivikrama (to deceive a haughty demon-king named Bali), 
Parsurama (to kill Kshatriyas, the warrior caste, who had 
been lording over the Brahmins), Rama, (the hero of the 
epic Ramayana who killed Ravana, the demon-king of 
Lanka), Krishna (perhaps the most popular Hindu deity) 
and of the Buddha. In Kalki, his final incarnation, which 
1s yet to come, Vishnu will appear riding a white horse with 
a sword drawn in his hand. 

The idol installed in the sanctum of the Lakshmana 
Temple has four arms (Chaturbhuja) and three heads. The 
middle head is human, while the side ones are those of 
Narasimha (man-lion) and Varaha (boar), two incarnations 
of Vishnu. On the outside are two rows of statues. The 
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elephant frieze on the plinth is remarkable for the boldness 
of its outline. Other scenes depict fighting, processions, 
horses and boar-hunting. 

The Matangesvara Temple, to the south of the 
Lakshmana shrine, is still worshipped. A colossal lingam, 
8 feet 4 inches in height and 3 feet 8 
installed in the sanctum, 

The Varaha Temple, 


inches in diameter, is 


situated in front of the Matanges- 
vara Temple, is dedicated to the Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 


The huge statue of the Boar is 8 feet 9 inches in length and 
5 feet 9 inches in height. The entire body, head and legs of 
the Boar are carved with multiple figures of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses. The figure of Prithvi, the Earth Goddess, is 
broken and only traces of her feet remain on the pedestal. 
Under the Boar are the remains of a serpent. 

The tourist may now proceed to the eastern group of 
temples which lie in close proximity to Khajuraho 
village. The group includes three Hindu temples known as 
the Brahma, Vamana and Javari and three large Jain 
temples, the Ghantai, Adinatha and Parsvanatha, A colos- 
sal statue of Hanuman is installed in a modern temple about 
halfway between the western group of temples and 
Khajuraho village. It bears an inscription dated 929 A.D., 
the oldest inscription at Khajuraho, 

The Brahma Temple, 


built partly of granite and partly of 
sandstone, is dedicated t 


o Brahma, Lord of Creation. 

The Vamana Temple is dedicated to Vishnu, who took 
the incarnation of a dwarf to humble the pride of an arro- 
gant ruler named Bali, The Dwarf begged of Bali, who had 
challenged the power of the gods, to give him a small gift 
of land that could be measured out with three footsteps. 
Bali laughingly granted the request. Then Vishnu assumed 
the Trivikrama form whereby his body assumed an im- 
measurably gigantic size. With one step he covered the 
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earth, With another he covered the heavens and then 
asked where he should place his third step. Bali pointed to 
his own head and was thus humbled. The temple is noted 
for two bands of sculptures on the external walls. Says 
Rowland in The Art and Architecture of India, **We look upon 
a double tier of naked apsaras in a celestial chorus, vaunting 
their voluptuous charms in an infinite variety of attitudes, 
displaying languid and calculated eroticism, rendered 
more provocative by the contrast between the slim bodies 
and the towering complication of the head-dresses." 

The Ghantai Temple lies to the south-east of Khajuraho 
village. It is now in ruins butstill bears evidence of the great 
artistic skill of its builders. An eight-armed Jain goddess 
riding the sacred bird Garuda (mythical bird) adorns the 
entrance. The frieze above the lintel depicts the sixteen 


dreams of the mother of Mahavira, the last of the Jain 


Tirlhankaras. 
The Parsvanatha Temple, the largest and finest of the 


Jain temples surviving at Khajuraho, is 68 fect 2 inches 
long and 34 feet 1 l inches broad. The sanctum contains an 
ornamental throne with a carved bull in front. The bull is 
the emblem of Adinatha, the first of the Jain religious 
leaders. The modern image of Parsvanatha was installed in 
1860. There are excellent sculptures on the outer walls of 
tum: a woman fondling a child, a woman writing 


the sanc 
ting a thorn from her foot, and 


a letter, a little figure extrac 
a woman at her toilet, all on the northern side. 


The Adinatha Temple is located immediately to the 
north of the Parsvanatha Temple and is smaller in size. 

The Southern Group, about 3 miles from Khajuraho 
village, comprises the Duladeo Temple dedicated to Siva 
and the Chaturbhuja Temple dedicated to Vishnu. The 
Duladeo Temple has some fine bracket-capitals in its main 
women sporting around trees. The 
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wall showing 


Chaturbhuja Temple has a colossal exquisitely carved 
image of Vishnu. 

By the side of the Matangesvara Temple is an open air 
museum of the Archaeological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. The museum has a we: 
at Khajuraho and nearabout. 

Accommodation 


alth of sculptures found 


Circuit House—for reservation write to the Collector, 
Chhatarpur. 


Transport 


Buses and station wagons are available at H 


arpalpur for 
à visit to Khajuraho. 


MAHOBA 


Eighty-six miles to the east of Jhansi, on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section of the Central Railway, lies the picture- 
sque town of Mahoba which is connected by a 40-mile road 
to Khajuraho. 

'The town boasts of several mammoth lakes built by the 
Chandella Rajas in the 10th and 11th centuries. Of these 
the Madan Sagar, built by the great king Madana Brahma 
(1015-1070 A.D.), and the Kirat Sagar, built shortly after- 
wards, still hold an immense quantity of crystal clear water. 
Both are contained by magnificent masonry dams. Mahoba 
itself stands on the edge of Madan Sagar and is set in idyllic 
surroundings. 

There is an old and ruined fort to the north of the town 
from which a clear view of the surrounding green country- 
side can be obtained. The Dariba or “Pan” bazar on the 
south is also worth a visit. 

Ruins of the Chandella period are scattered all over the 
area. There is a holy pool called the Ram Kund, which marks 
the spot where Chandravarman (Nannuka), the founder of 
the Chandella dynasty, died. A stone pillar in front of the 
Mania Deva Temple has an inscription dating back to the 
llth century. Near the Madan Sagar is another stone pillar 
called the “Alha ki Gilli” or the Staff of Alha, a hero who 
frequently figures in the songs of Rajput bards. Colossal 
figures carved out of rock and innumerable dilapidated 
temples are to be found on all sides of the lakes and on the 
beautiful green islands in their midst. The south-east bank 
of the Madan Sagar is dominated by a hill on which are 
twenty-four images of the Tirthankaras or Jain Pontiffs hewn 
out of rock. There are some noteworthy Muslim monuments 
including the dargah of Pir Mubarak Shah, a saint revered 
by Muslims and Hindus alike, and the tomb of Jalhan 
Khan, which is built of fragments from a Hindu temple. 
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SANCHI—The Great Stupa 


SANCHI 


Sanchi lies on the railway line between Jhansi and 
Bhopal. It is 28 miles north-east of Bhopal by rail and is 
connected with it by a good 44-mile road. From Mahoba, 
Sanchi can be reached by road via Chhatarpur and Sagar. 

Some of the finest examples of Buddhist art and sculpture 
are to be found at Sanchi, a centre of pilgrimage which 
attracts Buddhists from all over Asia. 

Sanchi is intimately connected with the life of Emperor 
Asoka the Great (3rd century before Christ), who tried his 
best to live up to the noble ideals prescribed by the founder 
of Buddhism, Asoka was the only monarch in history who 
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abandoned warfare as an instrument of state policy on the 
conclusion of a victorious war. Asoka's wife, Devi, was a 
native of Vidisa (now known as?Besnagar, 8 miles away 
from Sanchi). 

A few decades after the death of Alexander the Great, 
Asoka succeeded to the governance of the Maurya Empire, 
which included in its compass most of the Indian sub- 
continent and parts of Central Asia. He waged a war of 
conquest on Kalinga (the present State of Orissa) and after 
a bloody campaign, achieved complete victory. Tens of 
thousands perished in the campaign and Asoka was so 
much moved by the carnage that he swore never to draw 
the sword again. He became a convert to Buddhism and 
strove vigorously to spread the Buddha's doctrines of love 
and brotherhood. He sent Buddhist monks to China, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and other countries of Asia, 
carrying with them the Buddha's message. His role in 
Buddhist history was similar to that of Constantine the 
Great in the history of the Christian Church. 

It was from Sanchi that Mahendra, son of Asoka, left 
for Ceylon to preach Buddhism. It is believed in Ceylon 
that “on a full moon day, with his companions, Mahendra 
rose into the air from Sanchi and flying aloft, as fly the 
golden geese, alighted on the peak of the Mihintale 
mountain in Ceylon”. He converted the king of Ceylon to 
the new faith and soon after a major part of the island’s 
population followed its monarch. 

Sanchi is famous for its stupas. Primarily, these monu- 
ments were funeral mounds or tumili. The bodies of the 
Buddha and of other sages were cremated on pyres of 
sweet-smelling sandalwood. The bones were later recovered 
and taken to various places of pilgrimage where they were 
interred in stupas. In Burma, the stupa is known as 
pagoda and in Ceylon as dagoba. 
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SANCHI—A Yakshi bracket figure 


Great Stupa—From the rest house on the north-west, 
the visitor may proceed on foot by the flight of steps through 
the enclosure wall to the west gate of the Great Stupa, the 
most gigantic monument at Sanchi. It is approximately 
106 feet in diameter and 42 feet high and was begun by 
Asoka but completed by his successors in the first or second 
century B.C. 

The ground balustrade encompassing the Great Stupa 
has four gateways (toranas) at the four cardinal points. The 
toranas have an interesting history. In pre-historic India, 
villages situated amidst dense forests were protected from 
wild animals by a special kind of fence. Percy Brown in his 
Indian Architecture states: “This fence took the form of a 
bamboo railing, the upright posts of which supported three 
horizontal bars....In the course of time this peculiar type 
of railing became the emblem of protection and was uni- 
versally used, not only to enclose the village, but also as a 
paling around fields, and eventually to preserve anything of 
a special or sacred nature. In the palisade encircling the 
village, entrances also of a particular kind were devised. 
These were formed by projecting a section of the bamboo 
fence at right angles and placing a gateway in advance of 
it-after the fashion of a barbican, the actual gate resembling 
a primitive portcullis....From the design of the bamboo 
gateways was derived that characteristic Buddhist archway 
known as the torana, a structure which was carried with that 
religion to the Far East, where, as the torii of Japan and the 
piu-lu of China, it is even better known than in India, the 
land of its origin.” 

The toranas are elaborately carved and are among the 
finest specimens of early Buddhist art. They are enriched 
with bas reliefs illustrating Buddhist legends, known as 
Jatakas and events in Asoka’s life. The colossal Buddhas 
behind them date back to the 5th century A.D. 
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It was the practice in the early Buddhist period to 
represent the Buddha not by his image but by certain 
symbols such as (1) the lotus, representing his miraculous 
birth; (2) the peepul tree signifying the fact that he attained 
enlightenment under this tree at Bodh-Gaya; (3) the Wheel, 
which is derived from the title of his First Sermon entitled 
“the Turning of the Wheel of Law”; and (4) the stupa to 
represent his death. Sometimes his footprints and a throne 
were also used to denote the Buddha’s presence. 

West Gateway—The front face of the top architrave of 
the West Gateway shows seven incarnations of the Buddha, 
four of which are represented by trees and the rest by stupas. 
The middle architrave shows the Buddha preaching his 
First Sermon in the deer park at Sarnath. The lowest 
architrave illustrates a colourful legend about Bodhisattva, 
which literally means : “a being whose characteristic (sattva) 
and aim are enlightenment (Bodhi)". Gautama was a 
Bodhisattva in his previous incarnations and also during his 
historica] existence up to the time when he attained en- 
lightenment and became the Buddha. At Sanchi, Bodhi- 
sattva refers to Gautama’s previous incarnations. According 
to the Mahayana School of Buddhism, there are, besides 
Gautama, innumerable other Bodhisattvas. Maitreya, the 
last of them, is to come. 

The legend, known as the Chaddanta Jataka, relates that 
the Bodhisattva was born the king of a herd of elephants 
near the Lake Chaddanta in the Himalayas. He had six 
tusks, and two Wives, one of whom he loved more than the 
other. The aggrieved elephant queen prayed that in her 
next birth she might be born a woman and marry the King 
of Banaras and then avenge the insulting treatment given to 
her by the Bodhisattva. Her prayer was granted and as the 
Queen of Banaras she arranged for an elephant hunt. A bas 
relief shows the six-tusked elephant king with the insignias 
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of royalty (an umbrella and a fly whisk) attended by other 
clephants just as a hunter gets ready with his bow to shoot. 

The back of the lowest architrave shows the temptation 
of the Buddha, while he undergoes austerities to seek en- 
lightenment. Mara, the demon, tries to wean away the 
Buddha from his quest of truth. But the Buddha defeats him 
and his evil followers. In the centre is the temple of Bodh- 
Gaya with the peepul tree and the throne. On one side, the 
vanquished forces of Mara flee, while, on the other, angels 
rejoice over the Buddha’s victory. 

South Gateway—The front of the top architrave depicts the 
nativity scene of the Buddha. Maya, the mother of Gautama, 
stands ona full-blown lotus, with elephants on the right and 
ver her head. In the lowest architrave, 
dwarf-like figures, known as kichakas, are holding garlands in 
their hands and spouting forth the Lotus Tree of Life and For- 
tune from their mouths. The back of the middle architrave is 
again illustrated with stories from the Chaddanta Jataka. 

Asoka’s Pillar—Close to the South Gateway lic the ruins 
of a column erected by Asoka with an inscription in Brahmi 
characters calling on Buddhists to avoid schisms. The Pillar, 
when intact, was about 42 feet in height and consisted of a 
round and slightly tapering monolithic shaft, with a bell- 
shaped capital surmounted by an abacus and a crowning 
ornament of four lions, set on its back. It was beautifully 
finished and given a lustrous polish. The abacus is adorned 
with four “honey-suckle” designs separated one from the 
other by pairs of geese, symbolical, perhaps, of the flock of 
the Buddha’s disciples. The lion-motif found on pillars 
erected by Asoka has been adopted by the Indian Republic 
as the State cmblem. Asoka erected about thirty pillars all 
over India of which the remains of ten are extant. 
Some pillars marked the sites sanctified by the Buddha, 
while others marked the course of a pilgrim’s way to the 
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holy places. They contain inscriptions calling on the popu- 
lace to follow the path of truth and righteousness. Some 
authorities think that the pillars represent trees and are 
derived from a period when tree worship was widespread. 
Others hold that the Asoka pillars were the handiwork of 
Perso-Greek sculptors and that the decrees of the 
Achaemenian monarchs, engraved on rocks at Behistun 
and elsewhere, furnished the models on which the edicts of 
Asoka were based. 

East Gateway—The front face of the middle architrave 
shows Gautama departing from his father’s palace at 
Kapilavastu to begin his search for truth. The second panel 
of the inner face of the right pillar illustrates the dream 
which Maya, the mother of Gautama, had at the time he 
was conceived. She dreamt of the moon with an elephant 
standing on it. The miracle of the Buddha walking on water 
is depicted on three panels on the left pillar. 


North Gateway—This is the best preserved of the four 


gateways. Above the top architrave js a broken Buddhist 


Wheel of Law. 
The top panel of the left pillar (front face) shows the 
another miracle. He preached a sermon 


Buddha performing ] 
then walked in the air and flames issued 


under a mango tree, 
forth from his fect and streams of water from his head. The 
inced by the beating of drums by angels. 

1 of the inner face of the right pillar 
ffering a bowl of honey to the Buddha 


miracle is annou 

The second pane 
shows a monkey king o! 
(represented by a throne). n 

Stupa No. 3 and the New Vihara—lifty yards to the 
north-east of the Great Stupa stands Stupa No. 3 (150-140 
B.C.) which is a smaller edition of the former (50feetin dia- 
meter and 27 feet high). The Stupa wasina dilapidated con- 
dition in 1851 when it was excavated and two stone boxes 


containing the relics of Sariputta and Mahamoggallana, 
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CHI—The new vihara enshrining the relics of Mahamoggallana 
and Sariputta 


the two chief disciples of the Buddha, were discovered. (The 
Stupa was rebuilt between 1912 and 1917). 

The boxes and the relics werc taken to London and kept 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington. 
They were returned by the British Government after the 
Second World War and were taken on a tour to Ceylon, 
Burma and other South-east Asian countries before being 
reinterred in a new Vihara (monastery) adjacent to the 
Great Stupa and facing west on November 30, 1952. A 
typical Vihara Consists of a square central hall entered by a 
doorway, in front of which is a vestibule. Out of the central 
hall doorways Open into square cells inhabited by monks. 
The *e-enshrinement of the relics in the new Vihara at 


Sanchi was one of the greatest Buddhist events of the current 
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century. The colourful ceremony was attended by the Prime 
Ministers of India and Burma, the Home Minister of 
Ceylon, and representatives from Cambodia, Thailand, 
Japan, Nepal and other countries. The relics have been 
enshrined on a platform in the inner sanctum of the new 
temple and are placed in glass containers so that the devout 
can sce them. 

The Chaitya Hall or Temple No. 18 (7th Century A.D.)— 
'This shrine stands directly opposite the South Gateway 
of the Great Stupa. The columns of the nave are similar 
to the pillared aisles of Paestum or Athens. The rounded 
apses resemble carly Christian churches. The Chaitya Hall 
(hall of prayer) arose out of the particular demands of the 
Buddhist religion. In its early days, prayers were held in the 
open. Later, when stone buildings were erected or cave-like 
excavations made on the sides of hills as places of worship, 
it became the fashion to set apart a part of the building, 
with a domical roof, to house astupa containing the relics 
of some holy personage. The typical Chaitya Hall took the 
form of a large vaulted hall having an apsidal end and 
divided longitudinally by two colonnades into a broad nave 
and two aisles. 

Another temple of this type is the Gupta Temple or 
Temple No. 17, east of the Chaitya Hall. Other noteworthy 
buildings are Temple Nos. 40 and 45 and the nunnery built 
by Devi, Asoka’s queen, in front of the West Gateway. 

Stupa No. 2—Further down on a ledge is Stupa No. 2 
(circa 150 B.C.). It is approximately 39 feet in diameter and 
224 feet in height. The Stupa is surrounded by a finely 
preserved balustrade. The reliefs on the balustrade are full 
of vitality and show female deities and a great variety of real 
and mythological animals including winged lions, horse- 
headed and fish-headed humans, elephants, snakes and 
bulls. Some horsemen are shown riding with stirrups. This 
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is the earliest known example of the use of stirrups in any 
Part of the world and dates back to a period five centuries 
before Stirrups are recorded in literature. 

Within a radius of ten miles from Sanchi lie several other 
interesting Buddhist and Hindu shrines. Sonari, 6 miles to 
the South-west, contains a group of eight stupas, on one of 
which numerous reliefs are recorded. At Satdhara, 64 miles 
west of Sanchi, are two stupas, one 110 feet in diameter and 
the other 24 feet. The latter yielded relics of Sariputta. 
Pipaliya, 7 miles south- 
ruins, as does Andher, 

At Besnagar, 8 miles t 
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cast of Sanchi, also contains ancient 
four miles farther away. 
o the north-west of Sanchi, there is 


a monolithic pillar erected in 90 B.C. by a Greck named 
Heliodorus in honour of Vishnu. Heliodorus was the 
ambassador of the Indo-Greck king of Taxila at the Court 
of Vidisa. The Brahmi inscription on the pillar states that 
Heliodorus had become a convert to the Hindu faith. The 
pillar is popularly called Khamb Baba. 

Four miles to the west are the man-made caves of 
Udaigiri. Of the twenty caves, No. 1 and No. 20 belong to 
the Jain religion. There are a few interesting idols of Jain 
Pontiffs in cave No. 20. The other caves are all of the Hindu 
faith. The most important cave, No. 5, has on its wall a 
majestic representation of the Varaha (boar) incarnation of 
Vishnu. Prithvi, the Earth goddess, had been abducted by a 
demon who hid her in the depths of the ocean. Vishnu 
assumed the form of a boar, went down into the sea and 
rescued her. The gigantic rock carving shows Vishnu, with 
the head of a boar and the body of a man, arising out of the 
ocean. With his right tusk he raises the frail figure of Prithvi, 
while with his left foot he tramples on a wicked serpent king. 
The waters of the ocean are represented by wavy lines in 
the background. At the top, on both sides, are represented 
Devas (Angels) and Asuras (Demons) watching the event 
With interest. 

Accommodation 

(a) Government of India Rest House—for reservation 
write to the Tourist Information Office, Sanchi. 

(b) P.W.D. dak bungalow—for reservation write to the 
Exccutive Engineer, Division No. III (P.W.D.), Bhopal. 

(c) The Ashok Cottage or the American Bungalow—for 
reservation write to the Resident Supervisor, Sanchi, or the 
Director of Archaeology, Bhopal. 

(d) Railway Retiring Rooms. 

Transport 

Taxis and buses are available at Bhopal. 
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BHOPAL—The Lake and the City 


BHOPAL 


Twenty-seven miles to the south-west of Sanchi by rail 
and 44 miles by road lies the picturesque city of Bhopal, the 
capital of new Madhya Pradesh, on the banks of a large 
lake. Situated at an altitude of 1,622 feet, it possesses a 
salubrious climate. 

The city, according to tradition, stands on the site of an 
old town founded by Raja Bhoj in the 11th century. It was 
Dost Mohammad Khan, however, who laid the foundation 
of the present city in the first half ofthe 18th century when 
he built the Fatehgarh fort. The city continued to be the 
capital of Bhopal State during British rule. After the 
transfer of power, Bhopal became a centrally-administered 
area. With the formation of the new Madhya Pradesh on 
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November 1, 1956, Bhopal became the capital of the second 
largest State in India. 

Bhopal has two picturesque lakes. The Great Lake is a 
large sheet of water, 2} square miles in area. The river 
Betwa which rises near  Kumri village adjacent to 
Bhojpur and the Kaliasot river formerly fed the Great Lake. 
An overhanging bridge divides the Great Lake from the 
Lower Lake, about a quarter of a mile in area. From the 
banks of the lakes, the city rises gradually to about 500 feet. 
From the Shimla hill which overlooks the Great Lake, there 
is a beautiful view of the city at sunset. At night when 
myriads of lights from the houses along the lake are reflected 
in its placid waters the place resembles a fairyland. 


BHOPAL—Jami Masjid 
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Bhopal has many beautiful gardens, the more important 
among them being the Kamala Park, Aish Bagh (the 
garden of delight), Farhatafza Bagh (enhancer of joy) and 
Nur Bagh (garden of light). 

There are three mosques in Bhopal: the Jama Masjid, 
erected by Kudsia Begum (1837), the Moti Masjid, which 
is patterned after the Jama Masjid of Delhi and was erected 
by her daughter Sikandara Begum, and the Taj-ul-Masjid, 
built by the latter’s daughter Shah Jahan Begum. 

Twenty-four miles from Bhopal on the Bhopal- 
Obedullaganj Road is the famous Siva temple of Bhojpur. 
This incomplete temple consists of huge beautifully carved 
slabs of purple sandstone joined together without the use 
of mortar. The temple is Romanesque in grandeur and the 
visitor is impressed by the boldness of those who conceived 
it. The Siva linga in the temple is 7 ft. 4 in. in height and 
has a radius of 17 ft. and 4 in. The polish on the linga is 
Intact. 


Four miles from the city, Bhopal has a first-class airport, 
known as the Bairagarh airport. 


Accommodation 

(a) Indian Style Hotels—Delite, Hind, Ruby 
Capital. 

(b) Circuit House—for 
Engineer, Bhopal. 


and 


reservation write to the Executive 


Transport 


Taxis and buses are available. 
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UJJAIN—Ghats on the river Kshipra 


UJJAIN 

Ujjain can be reached from Bhopal by a 113-mile road 
which passes through Sehore and Dewas. Ujjain and Bhopal 
are also connected by a railway line. 

The beautiful city of Ujjain, which lies on the banks of 
the winding Kshipra river, is one of the holiest spots in 
India. According to legend, it was here that Siva, the God 
of Destruction, vanquished a wicked demon named Tripura. 
Hundreds of thousands of Hindu pilgrims from all corners 
of the country visit Ujjain every year and bathe at the 
picturesque ghats on the banks of the Kshipra. Once in 
twelve years the mammoth Kumbh Mela festival is held at 
Ujjain. The story of its origin is similar to that of Prometheus 


and other ancient legends concerning the fight between 


Good and Evil. 
Once, long long ago, the Devas (gods) were as mortal 
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as men; and so were the Asuras (demons). They fought 
continuously against each other but neither could vanquish 
the other. Then it became known that buried deep at the 
bottom of the ocean in a pitcher (kumbh) was divine 
nectar which would make those who drank of it immortal. 
Both the gods and the demons wanted to taste the priceless 
liquid but they could not get at the pitcher. They decided 
to call a temporary truce and pool their resources to get at 
out of the vast ocean. Each side planned in secret to outwit 
the other and grab the pitcher when it emerged out of its 
deep watery resting place. 

Into the ocean the gods and the demons threw a vast 
mountain to serve as a churning rod. For the churning rope 
they chose a big serpent. Then ranging themselves opposite 
each other they pulled the serpent backward and forward, 
one side holding its head and the other its tail. After ages of 
back-breaking effort, fourteen divine objects came out of 
the ocean like butter out of milk. The last of these was the 
golden pitcher containing the nectar, 

Immediately after it came out, 
demons made a grab at it. Jayanta 
gods, succeeded 


both the gods and the 
; the son of the king of 
in snatching it and fled with it from 
the demons, who pursued him. They struggled for twelve 
days and the pitcher kept changing hands. But finally, the 
gods succeeded in defeating the demons and 
nectar and became immortal, 

In the tussle, 
different places in 


drank the 


drops of the divine nectar fell at four 
India—Ujjain, Hardwar, Allahabad and 
Nasik. Twelve days in heaven are equivalent to twelve years: 
On the earth, and the Kumbh Mela festival is held at 
each of the four cities in a twelve-year cycle. Once ‘in 
three years there is a Kumbh Mela in one of these cities. 
The last Kumbh Mela (festival) in Ujjain took place in 
1957 and was attended by more than a: million people. 
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UJJAT N—Mahakal Temple 


But there is a steady stream of pilgrim traflic to Ujjain 
throughout the year. Women dressed in bright coloured 
saris pray on the banks of the Kshipra, burn incense, and 
throw into the river cocoanuts and flowers wrapped in red 
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cloth. They feed lentils to the sacred tortoises floating lazily 
in the river. Brahmin priests help men pilgrims in offering 
prayers to the souls of their ancestors. Balls of wheat flour 
and the white and black seeds of the sesamum plant are 
flung into the river as offerings. 

Ujjain has a glorious history. lt was at one time the seat 
of the Viceroy of the great Emperor Asoka, who was chiefly 
responsible for the spread of Buddhism throughout Asia. 
After the fall of Asoka’s dynasty, there was a period of 
strife. Then, according to legends, arose a remarkable 
person named Vikramaditya, who established a vast empire 
with Ujjain as its capital. The Vikram Era, which is com- 
monly used by the Hindus, owes its origin to him. At his 
court flourished nine gems of literature, the arts and music, 
including Kalidasa, the great Sanskrit playwright and poet. 

In the reign of the Guptas of Kanauj, who founded a 
glorious empire in the whole ofnorthern India, Ujjain was 
again made the seat of viceroyalty. On the collapse of the 
Gupta empire in the 6th century A.D., northern India was 
divided into a number of principalit 
dynasties. In the 9th and 10th centuries, Ujjain was the 
capital of Paramar kings who later moved to Dhar. 


Iltutmish of Delhi sacked Ujjain in 1235. For the next 500 
years or so, Ujjain was under 


ies ruled by Rajput 


Muslim rule which, however, 
did not affect its importance as a religious centre and as a 


centre of trade. In 1750, Ujjain passed into the hands of the 
Scindias and it was their capital till 1880. 


Next to the bathing ghats ranks in sanctity the Mahakal 


Temple which is believed to have been 


centuries ago. Destroyed in the thirteenth ce 
restored in the eighteenth 
worshipped in the shrine 
of lingams (Jyotirlingam) 

Another attractive shri 
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built several 
ntury, it was 
century. The principal deity 
is Siva. One of the twelve holiest 
is kept within its precincts. 

ne is the Gopal Mandir in the 


UJJAIN—An eighteenth-century observatory 


heart of the market area. Built in 1833, this temple, dedi- 
cated to Krishna, boasts of a beautiful silver idol of the god, 
and also of impressive doors made of the same metal. The 
shrine is surmounted by an attractive marble spire. 

The old Hindu observatory known as the Jantar Mahal 
to the south of Ujjain is well worth a visit. Erected by 
Maharaja Jaisingh II of Jaipur in 1733, a famous astronomer, 
the observatory contains gigantic and quaint masonry 
instruments. One of them shows the correct time by the 
shadow cast by a column on one of the two flights of curved 
stairs on either side. Another instrument forecasts eclipses, 
while a third shows the movement of the sun toward the 
Tropic of Cancer or the Tropic of Capricorn. Situated in 
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the midst of an exquisite flower garden, the observatory is 
extremely attractive. 

The Kaliadeh Palace, situated six miles north of the city 
on a picturesque island between the two arms of the Kshipra 
river, was formerly used as a pleasure resort by the Sultans 
of Malwa. It was originally a Hindu temple dedicated to the 
Sun God. The carved stones of the old buildings have been 
incorporated in the massive bridge which spans the western 
arm of the river. The palace contains interesting kiosks and 
pavilions. A pleasing feature is a system by which the waters 
of the river are led through fancifully shaped conduits into 
numerous tanks and then allowed to fall over sculptured 
stone screens. 

About 4 miles from the city on the way to Kaliadch 
Palace is the Bhartari Cave, the remnant of an 1 Ith-century 
temple of Siva. Near the cave is the site of archaeological 
excavations where the remains of ancient Ujjain are being 
unearthed. 

About 2 miles from the city is a hallowed spot marked by 
a temple where Lord Krishna, the author of the famous 
philosophical treatise, the Bhagwad Gita, his brother Balram 
and his friend Sudama received instruction from Shri 
Sandapani, a renowned teacher, Another 2 miles from the 


Ashram is Shri Mangalnath temple, marking the site of the 
first meridian of Hindu geographers. 


A new university, the Vikram University, is being deve- 


loped at Ujjain, two miles from the railway station. The 
administrative block of the university is housed in a fine old 
marble palace which is worth a visit. 

Accommodation 


(a) Grand Hotel, (b) Circuit House—for reservation 


write to the Executive Engineer, P.W.D., Indore. 
Transport 


Taxis and tongas are available. 
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INDORE 


Indore is 33 miles from Ujjain by road. It is an impor- 
tant station on the Ujjain-Khandwa railway line. From 
Indore a road to the west leads to Dhar. 

The city was built by the famed Rani Ahalya Bai on the 
banks of the rivers Sarasvati and Khan. It has a sizable 
textile industry and is a centre of trade. 

Among the residences of the Maharaja are the modern 
Lal Bagh Palace, south-west of the town; the Manik Bagh 
Palace, where important guests are entertained; the Old 
8-storeyed Palace in the heart of the city; and the New 
Palace. 

The most interesting building in the city is the Kanch 
Mandir, a shrine of the Digambar sect of Jains. The walls, 
roof and floor of the Kanch Mahal are lavishly inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, glass and multi-coloured beads. On the 
walls are hung graphic paintings illustrating the terrible 
punishments visited in the next world on those guilty of 
various sins. There are three exquisitely carved silver tables 
in front of the sanctum on which are installed one huge 
black marble idol and two white marble idols of the Jain 
Tirthankarsa, Chandraprabhu, Shantinath and Adinath. 
The pillars in the hall are beautifully decorated with red, 
green, blue and orange beads. Enormous crystal chandeli- 
ers are suspended from the roof. Reflections of light on the 
walls and the shining pillars produce an indescribably 
beautiful effect. 'The upper storcy, which is similarly 


ornamented, has in its sanctum three bronze images of the 


same Tirthankaras placed in the middle of a pair of mirrors 


which show hundreds of reflections of the idols stretching 
to infinity. The silver-doored temple is kept open between 
10 A.M. and 5 P.M. for those who do not belong to the 


Jain faith. 


The Chhatri Bagh contains the majestic cenotaphs of the 
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INDORE—Kanch Mandir 


Holkar Rajas. The principal cenotaph is that of Malhar 
Rao Holkar I and is lavishly decorated with frescoes. There 
is a smaller one dedicated to Rani Ahalya Bai (died 1795), 
his daughter-in-law, and most famous ruler of Indore. 
In a difficult and unsettled period, Ahalya Bai governed 
Indore with extraordinary ability and made it an oasis of 
justice and peace in the midst of a desert of violence and 
strife. Her charitable foundations extend all over India. She 
tried in vain to argue her widowed daughter out of commit- 
ting sati (burning herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband) and had the courage to see the girl, who spurned 
Ahalya Bai's advice, coming to a gruesome end. In the 
Chhatri Bagh is also the smaller twelve-sided cenotaph of 
Male Rao Holkar, Ahalya Bai's son. 

The Institute of Plant Industry at Indore is one of the 
most famous agricultural research institutes in the East and 
is closely identified with the name of Sir Albert Howard, the 
well-known scientist, 
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BAGH CAVES 


'The Bagh Caves are situated 60 miles from Dhar and 98 
miles from Indore. From Bagh, a 57-mile road leads to 
Julwania on the Bombay-Agra Road. 

The G0-mile road from Dhar to the Bagh Caves passes 
through wheat, cotton and sugarcane fields with Bhil villages 
on either side. The last 20 miles of the journey through the 
dense forests of Vindhya hills are extremely interesting. 
En route about 4 miles from the caves lies the Bagh village 
with a population of about 2,000. 

Among the most delightful aspects of Buddhist art was 
the painting executed on the walls of the man-made caves 
in which monks retired to meditate, away from the distrac- 
tions of life in crowded cities. These caves were well planned 
and skilfully chiselled out of rock on the face of mountains 
in the middle of forests. These structures were at one time 
beautifully adorned with paintings of scenes from the life of 
the Buddha and illustrations of Buddhist legends and 
contemporary life. 

The Ajanta Caves and those at Bagh contain the sole 
surviving examples of ancient Indian wall paintings. The 
paintings at Bagh are believed to date back to a period 
between the fifth and seventh centuries A.D., the Golden 
Age of Indian Art. Sir John Marshall, the famed 
archaeologist, wrote of them: “The school which these 
paintings represent was the source and fountain-head 
from which half the art of Asia drew its inspiration 
and no one can study their rhythmic composition, their 
instinctive beauty of line, the majestic grace of their 
figures and the boundless wealth of their decorative 
imagery withoux realising what a far-reaching influence 
they exerted on the art, not of India alone and her 
colonies, but of every other country to which the religion 
of the Buddha penetrated.....They will bear comparison 
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with the best that Europe could produce down to the 
time of Michael Angelo." 

The Caves have been excavated on the perpendicular 
rock face of a lofty hill which stands on the bank of the Bagh 
river. There were nine caves in all, but only five (No. 1 and 
2-5) have survived the ravages of time, man and nature. 
The others have collapsed. All of them are Viharas or 
monasteries. A small chamber, usually at the back, forms 
a Chaitya or the prayer hall. 

The Bagh Caves are locally known as the Pandava 
Gupha, the Buddhist figures in cave No. 2 being mistakenly 
identified as the five Pandava brothers of the Hindu epic, 
the Mahabharata. Cave No. 2, the most 
series, has a large hall in the centre, surrounded by eighteen 
gloomy cells on three sides in which the monks lived. There 
is an imposing pillared porch in front. At the back is a 
chapel. The other three caves are 
No. 4 has a much bigger central hal 
various attractive desi 
eight monks, 


complete in the 


similar in plan. Cave 
l with huge columns in 
gns. It could accommodate .twenty- 


the Bagh Caves were 
ts. They cooked inside 


r, what remains testifies 
original paintings. To 
€ paintings are being treated by the 
Also the top of the hill is being 


excavated up to a depth of 16 ft. to remove the dead load 


on cave No. 4 and 5, 


The most ma; 
Ran 


BAGH—Bagh Caves hewn out of a lofty hill 


massive pillars and brackets. But these have been damaged 
beyond recognition by smoke and vandalism. 

The exterior of the Rang Mahal had better fortune since 
little cooking was done outside the cave. With cave No. 5 it 
has a common portico, about 220 ft. long, supported by 20 
pillars at a distance of 10 ft. each and 2 pilasters. Along the 
long wall of the verandah extending to a length of forty-five 
fect and a height of six feet there is an excellent frieze on 
which is depicted a variety of scenes from life. Commencing 
from the southernmost doorway towards the right, the first 
scene which greets the visitor is of two women seated in an 
open pavilion. One of them is overpowered by grief. Her 
right hand presses the corner of her sari to her face, while the 
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left is held out in an eloquent gesture of sorrow. Her 
bejewelled companion is listening attentively to her plaint 
of woe and soothes her in her bereavement. 

The second scene shows four men engaged in a serious 
argument. The second figure from left has a highly orna- 
mented crown and so has the person seated behind him. 
Presumably, they are kings or dcities and the other two 
figures are of ordinary people. 

Two distinct groups, one above the other, form the third 
scene. The upper group consists of six men flying through 
clouds. Their heads are shaven and it is presumed that they 
are sages. The lower group shows five gay girl musicians, 
bedecked with jewellery, with the central figure playing on a 
musica] instrument. One theory is that the sages who have 
attained complete bliss are watching with a tolerant smile 
the vain joy of earthly musicians. 

"There are again two groups in the fourth scene. The left 
hand group shows seven women, holding cymbals and little 
sticks and evidently singing, gathered around a peculiarly 
dressed male dancer. The women wear different types of 
costume and the man in the middle is attired like a clown. 
The, right hand group also consists of girl musicians 
surrounding a male dancer, who has a green tunic and striped 
trousers and flowing locks of hair and wears an expression 
of serene majesty on his face. The hidden meaning behind 


this contrast between the two male dancers is not clear. 
The last two scenes show 


two processions : one, a splendid 
cavalcade of nobles riding 


on horse-back, and the other, a 
group of elephants with a personage of royal rank and some 
ladies riding them. The horses are drawn with great feeling. 
The elephant in the forefront carries a king, a fact indicated 
by the attendant behind him carrying a flywhisk. 

Outside the caves there is a colossal figure of Yaksharaj, 
a minor deity, 
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Accommodation 

(a) Rest House of the Archaeological Department—for 
reservation write to the Caretaker, Bagh Caves. 

(b) Inspection Bungalow—for reservation write to the 
Overseer, P.W.D., Kukshi. 


Transport 


Taxis are available at Indore. 


MANDU-—Jahaz Mahal 


MANDU 

Mandu is connected by good roads to Dhar (22 miles), 
to Mhow (58 miles), to Indore (60 miles) and to Ratlam 
(76 miles). The route from Mhow is through Manpur which 
is 12 miles from Gujri on the Bombay-Agra Road. 

You don't have to take a stroll to find the view at Mandu. 
It comes to meet you. As the great Mughal Emperor 
Jehangir testified in his memoirs, there is “no place d 
pleasant in climate and so pretty in scenery as Mandu in 
the rainy season". Mandu, “the City of Joy”, is situated on 
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a 2,000-ft. high plateau on the crest of the Vindhya 
Mountain range, and is encircled on three sides by a deep 
gorge called the Kakra Koh (winding chasm). 

During the autumn, Mandu, clothed in green, with 
turbulent brooks and torrents rushing down into the encir- 
cling ravine, presents a magnificent spectacle. A dozen cool 
lakes and dark pools, nestling in the hollows, form excellent 
breeding grounds for duck, geese and other waterbirds. The 
fertile Nimar plain stretching a thousand feet below the 
plateau, with winding waterways and smiling green fields, 
forms a most picturesque background. The lions which 
killed the horses of travellers to Mandu in the past have been 
hunted out of existence, but at night the ruins of the city are 
stalked by panthers and tigers and their angry roars mingle 
with the howls of the jackal and the hyena. 

The Mandu plateau measures four to five miles from east 
to west and three to four miles from north to south. Mandu 
rose into prominence in the eleventh century when Malwa 
became an independent kingdom under the Paramars; the 
Munj talao in Mandu derives its name from King Munjdev 
of that dynasty. Their rule came to an end in 1304 when 
the Khiljis defeated the Paramars and Malwa was annexed 
to the Muslim Empire. In 1401 the provincial governor 
Dilwar Khan Lodi declared his independence of Delhi. 
From 1401 to 1526, first the Ghoris and then the Khiljis 
ruled over Malwa, with Mandu as their capital. This period 
witnessed Mandu's spectacular development as “The City 
of Joy” under a succession of great builders. The elaborate 
fortifications, the seven-storeyed tower of victory, the marble 
Ashrafi Mahal, the great Jami Mosque, Hoshang Shah’s 
Tomb and the magnificent Jahaz Mahal were built. Then 
followed the conquest and annexation of Malwa, first by the 
Muslim rulers of Gujarat for a brief spell and then by Akbar 


the great Mughal. 
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Two of Mandu's rulers, father and son, merit attention 
for different reasons. Mahmud Shah (1436-1469) spent the 
major portion of his reign in wars against his neighbours, 
the rulers of Gujarat, Deccan, Jaunpur and Delhi. So great 
was his power that the Caliph of Baghdad and the sovereigns 
of Central Asia sent their embassies. He built several magni- 
ficent buildings including his own tomb, now styled as 
Ashrafi Mahal. But so incompetent were his architects and 
so hurried was the construction that his death was shortly 
followed by their disintegration. 

His son and successor, Ghias-ud-Din, was so unfavourably 
impressed by his father’s fighting career that he swore never 
to wage wars. His reign of 31 years was devoted to peaceful 
pursuits. His vast harem consisted of 15,000 women. It is 
said that on ceremonial occasions five hundred beautiful 
and young Turkish girls dressed in men’s clothes and armed 
with swords stood guard on the right side of his throne and 
an equal number of Abyssinian females, similarly attired, 
on the left. Ghias-ud-Din died when he was nearing his 
cightieth birthday of poison administered by his son. 

Another ruler of Mandu lives to this day in romantic 
ballads sung in Malwa villages. Baz Bahadur, the last of 
Mandu's sovereigns, began his reign with some spirit of 
enterprise, but sustained a disgraceful defeat at the hands of 
the Rajput Queen, Durgawati. Music became his passion 
and the story of his love for Rupmati, a beautiful and famous 
songstress, is one of the most celebrated episodes of the age. 
(The story of Rupmati and Baz Bahadur is beautifully 
described by L. M. Crump in The Lady of the Lotus). In 
1561, one of the great generals of Akbar, defeated Baz 
Bahadur and occupied Mandu. Rupmati, fell into the 
conqueror’s hands but committed suicide, preferring 
death to dishonour. 

The principal approach to Mandu is from the north 
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through the Delhi Gate, the main target of enemy attacks 
in the many sieges from which Mandu suffered. There were 
five grand arched openings, of which the highest and upper- 
most one has fallen. The second arch is 28 feet high and 
13 ft. 3 inches in span. It is a well-proportioned red sand- 
stone structure, with the blue enamel settings on its inset 
forming a pleasing contrast. Massive parapet walls com- 
pletely encircle Mandu and access could be gained only 
through half a dozen heavily guarded gates. 

The seventy-five historical monuments in the Fort lie in 
a number of distinct groups, the most important of which 
are: (1) The Royal Enclave, (2) the group around the 
village of Mandu, and (3) the Rewa Kund group. 

The Royal Enclave—The Taveli Mahal was formerly the 
royal stables, but is now used as a rest house. The 
terrace of the building commands a wonderful view of the 
surrounding area which is strewn with ruins. All the other 
buildings in the Royal Enclave arc situated close by. 

The Jahaz Mahal, situated on a narrow strip of land 
between two lakes, the Kapur Talao and the Munj Talao, 
personifies Mandu's romantic beauty. Its name means 
“Ship Palace", for it resembles a vessel, with a length of 
360 feet along the waterfront of the two lakes, a width of 
only 50 feet, and a height of 32 feet. It has an appearance of 
lightness and airiness. On the roof of the Jahaz Mahal are 
airy kiosks and overhanging balconies. A very 
uced when the still waters of the 
lakes reflect the beautiful silhouette of the building in clear 
moonlight. It appears almost as if the building would float 
and move gracefully in the gentle breeze. 

On the ground floor are three large halls with cool 
corridors in between. Pavilions project from the back of the 
halls over the Munj Talao. The central pavilion has a 
domical ceiling decorated with a band of blue and yellow 
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tiny domes, 
charming effect is prod 


MANDU—Hindola Mahal 


tiles. There is a beautifully designed bath at the northern 
end. It is said that the palace was staffed entirely by womens 

The Hindola Mahal with its extremely thick walls sloping 
at an angle of over 77 degrees, is known as the “Swinging 
Palace" because its peculiarly 
illusion that the entire bui 
the form of the letter “T” 


sloping sidewalls create the 
Iding sways. The structure is 1n 
; the upright stem representing 4 
hall 110 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 35 feet high, the cross- 
bar indicating a traverse portion, probably, added later to 
provide a well guarded approach for the king. The hall was; 
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MANDU-—Hoshang Shah's Tomb 


probably, used for the purpose of royal audiences. The 
exterior of the building is puritanically simple and stern. 

Along the northern side of the Munj Talao are the ruins 
of the former palaces. Among them is a well, known as 
Champa Baodi, because the water has the fragrance of the 
champak flower. The well is connected by a subterranean 
passage with a labyrinth of low-lying vaulted rooms. These 
rooms remain cool even in the height of summer as a result 
of cool breeze originating from the well and the lake. 
There is a Hammam or hot bath near the well. 

Nearby is Dilawar Khan’s mosque, built in 1405, one of 
the earliest Muslim buildings at Mandu, and intended for 
the members of the royal family. There are the ruins of 
several other buildings in the Royal Enclave. 

The Group Around the Village of Mandu—The Tomb of 
Hoshang, containing the remains of Hoshang Shah (1405- 
1434), a great warrior king, was begun by him but 
completed by his son and Successor who died early. 
The Sarcophagus of Hoshang, carved in the form of a 
casket with’ receding bands, stands in the centre of a 
square enclosure surmounted by a large central dome with 
a small domed turret at each corner. The exquisite doorway 


from the south is decorated with bands of half-blown lotus 
flowers along the sides. 


So great indeed was the fame of the building that master 
builders from Agra we 


1 re sent by Emperor Shah Jahan 
to study its architecture before preparing a design for the 
Taj. 
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entrance. The marble jambs and lintel of the doorway are 
noteworthy for their decoration as are the jali screens on 
the sides of the interior hall of the porch. Traces of finely 
coloured borders and panels in glazed tile are still to be 
found. The roof contains sixty-one domes, three of which are 
of immense size. The western prayer hall has a large number 
of arches and pillars supporting the roof and along the 
western wall are carvings on polished black stone. 

Facing the mosque are the ruins of Ashrafi Mahal (Palace 
of Gold Mohur) which was originally a school. Later, it 
was converted into the tomb of its buildez, Mahmud Shah 
(1436-39), whose sarcophagus was placed on a finely carved 
yellow marble base. The walls were finished with white, 
yellow and black marble. A “Tower of Victory" was later 
constructed north-east of the school building to comme- 
morate the ruler's victory over the Rana of Chittor. The 
Seven-storeyed tower is believed to have been 150 feet high. 
Because of poor workmanship, all the three buildings 
crumbled, but their ruins are still impressive. 


MANDU—Jami Masjid 


Dai-ka-Mahal in fine natural settings near Sagar Talao is 
another interesting monument. Near the building on the 
road is an extremely interesting echo point. 

Nilkanth Mahadev Temple astride a deep gorge com- 
mands the best» view in Mandu. A small stream which 
murmurs somewhere at the back of the building is guided 
into a small pond in the centre of the courtyard which over- 
looks the gorge. Here Akbar stayed on his way to the 
conquest of Khandesh and again on return from there. 
Appropriately enough, inscribed on the wall here is a 
warning to those intoxicated with wealth and power. 

The Rewa Kund Group—The Rewa Kund Lake (two 
miles to the south-east of the Royal Enclave) was held 
in great sanctity by the Hindus. It was widened and 
deepened by the famous Rupmati. At the north 
end is a water-lift to supply water to the nearby 
palace of Baz Bahadur. This pleasure palace was built on 
all the four sides of a spacious courtyard with a beautiful 
cistern in the middle. To the south, on the crest of a hill are 
the pavilions named after Rupmati, Baz Bahadur's wife. 
'This Hindu lady is said to have appeared at the pavilion 
daily to look at the sacred Narmada river, which can be seen 
winding like a white serpent on the green plains below on 
clear summer days. The scenery as viewed from here, 
particularly at sunset or under a full moon, 1s magnificent. 
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OMKARJI 

Omkarji is 5 miles from the Omkareshwar Road railway 
station which is on the Indore-Khandwa railway line. From 
Mandu, Omkareshwar can be reached through Mhow. 

The holy city of Omkarji, otherwise called Mandhata, 
boasts of two of the twelve holiest temples dedicated to Siva. 
Situated on an island, a mile and a half long, in the middle 
of the sacred Narmada river, Omkarji is split into two bya 
deep ravine from north to south. Steep hills dot the southern 
and eastern parts of the island. The swift and deep river is 
a haunt of crocodiles. The rocks have a tint of green 
which blends beautifully with the dark green foliage and 
the brown and grey temples which rise in rows. The 
Birkhala rocks to the east end of the island are of great 
sanctity. According to tradition, it was considered merito- 
rious to die at this spot and devotees used to cast themselves 
into the river until the practice was ended in 1824. 

The founder of the holy shrine was one Raja Mandhatri 
who claimed descent from the Sun. Mandhatri performed 
à great sacrifice to Siva on the island which was named after 
the king. 

, The Great Temple of Omkar on the Birkhala rocks is a 
picturesque building with a courtyard and colonnades 
Supported by massive pillars, The original shrine of 
Amreswar or Manileswar, Which contains the specially holy 
lingam is on the Southern part of the island. The original site 
was swallowed by the growing jungle. The Peshwa, Baji 
Rao II of P Oona, tried to find and restore the shrine, but 
could not do so, and built à new temple. The original site 
Was later found and a temple built over it, but the Peshwa’s 
shrine retains the name of Manileswar. There is a colossal 
Nandi (bull) carved in green stone in front of the Gauri 
ae Temple on a Precipice on the western part of the 
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On the north bank of the Narmada, a short distance from 
Omkarji, are ruins of temples dedicated to Vishnu, the god 
of Preservation, and also some Jain shrines. There is a 
temple dedicated to the Varaha (boar) incarnation of 
Vishnu, with a fine representation of the boar, near the point 
where the river branches into two. Carved in green stone 
are twenty-four figures of Vishnu, who is another member 
of the Hindu Trinity, the third being Brahma, the Creator. 
In a ravine, farther down the bank, is a huge idol (181 feet 
long) of the goddess Chaumundi. The ten-armed deity is 
shown sporting with lion cubs and human skulls. On her 
chest is a scorpion and at her righta rat. She rests one foot 
on the prostrate figure of a demon. 

A big fair is held here on the occasion of the Maha 
Shivaratri festival in February-March and another on the 
occasion of Kartik Purnima (full moon) festival in 


November. 
PACHMARHI 


Pachmarhi, a hill-girdled plateau on the evergreen 


Satpura hills, about 3,500 ft. above sea level, is a popular 
holiday resort in Madhya Pradesh which holds rare attrac- 
tions for lovers of natural beauty, botanists, hikers and 
sportsmen) It is about 567 miles from Delhi and 537 miles 
from Bombay. Pipariya, the railhead for this quiet and 
charming resort, is on the Itarsi-Jabalpur main section of 
the Central Railway. A good 39-mile road connects 
Pipariya with Pachmarhi. Buses and taxis of the A CP. 
Transport Service are available near the Pipariya railway 

station and the distance is covered in about two hours’ 
Pachmarhi derives its name from ‘Pancha Madhi’ or five 
huts—the five ancient caves still standing there. In these 
caves the five Pandava brothers, mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, are said to have spent a part of their 12-year 
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exile incognito} Some, however, regard them as Buddhist 
Viharas. In recent times, Pachmarhi was rediscovered in 
1862 by Captain J. Forsyth, the author of “Highlands of 
Central India". Gradually, its beauty spots were explored 
and developed and Pachmarhi became the summer capital 
of the Government of the Central Provinces under the 
British. Soon after independence, Pachmarhi was thrown 
open to the general public. A Tourist Traffic Advisory 
Committee was set up and a scheme drawn up for the 
development of the hill resort. This includes a new 
50-room hotel which is under construction at present. 
(Pachmarhi has a pleasant and bracing climate for the 
greater part of the year. Unlike Himalayan hill stations, 
it is never too cold in winter. And even in the hottest months 
a cool breeze always blows here except for a short period in 


the middle of the day, and the heat is never oppressive. The 


rainy season lasts from June to September when the plateau 


receives about 80 inches of rainfall. Soon after the rains the 
air is clear and crisp and the hills are covered with a new 
coat of glistening verdure, 

( Forest glades and ravines are a characteristic feature of 
the landscape in Pachmarhi.)The rugged hills which encircle 
the plateau are only a few hundred feet higher. The action 
of wind and rain on their soft red sandstone has given most 
of them a strikingly fantastic outline. The groves of trees, 
the park-like Scenery and the profusion of wild flowers 
everywhere produce the illusion that the scene is a bit out 
of the temperate zone rather than of the tropics! One of the 
main charms of Pachmarhi is its wonderful colouring, 
especially in the evening light "when the rich reds of sand- 
Stone scarp mellow into an indescribable variety of delicate 
shades of purple and violet in the evening sun, while belts 
of shadow thrown across green slopes at the foot and 
gathering in the recesses of the ravines seem to project the 
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Hills from Dhupgarh, 
a Pradesh 


PACHMARHI—A view of the Satpura 
the highest point in Madhy: 


glowing summits of the rocks to an unnatural height in the 


soft orange-tinted sky.” / 
The plateau is traversed by two fine metalled roads called 


the Long Chakkar and the Short Chakkar, about 8 and 4 
miles, respectively, in length. These afford attractive motor 
drives through park and woodland scenery. From the Long 
Chakkar a number of motorable roads lead to points on the 
edge of the plateau commanding views of wild glades and 
forests, There are bridle paths to the woods and footpaths 
to most of the viewpoints on the plateau and to the bathing 
resorts in the streams in the khuds down below. Altogether, 
there are about 46 miles of bridle paths and footpaths and 
those who explore them will be rewarded with a variety of 


views and landscapes. In fact.[ Pachmarhi has no fewer 
\ 
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than a dozen waterfalls and 60 viewpoints which will easily 
occupy about a fortnight of trekking, 

Perhaps the best views of the plateau can be had from the 
Lansdowne Hill (2 miles from Pachmarhi), which is marked 
by a monument commemorating the visit to this place of 
Lord Lansdowne, a former British Viceroy of India, and 
from the top of the ancient Pachmarhi caves, Of the khuds, 
Handi Kho and Jambudwip are the most striking. Among 
the many waterfalls the Big Fall has a beautiful setting. An 
interesting and easy excursion can be made to the sacred 
; the route lying through 
and commanding striking 


Dhupgarh (4,499 ft), the hi 
range, about 5 miles fro 


deposited by pilgrims over many centuries. But the finest 
of the views is that from Mahadeo (4,384 ft.), the second 
largest peak 51 miles from Pachmarhi. To its one side rise 
the crags of Chauragarh and to the other the splendid 
scarps of Dhupgarh, While far below lies the green Denwa 
valley backed by the Sunny hills and dales of Chhindwara, 
to the north are the woods and plateau of Pachmarhi and 
beyond this the broad level plain of the Narmada broken 
only by the hills of Fatehpur and the Denwa forests fading 
away into the shadowy outline of the Vindhaya hills. 
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Pachmarhi town has a population of about 5,200 people 
which swells during the season. It has an Army Educa- 
tion Corps Centre, a civil hospital and a telegraph office. 
'The Administration of the town is divided between the 
Cantonment Board and the Municipal Committee. The 
Tourist Traffic Advisory Committee looks after the deve- 
lopment of Pachmarhi as a tourist centre and helps the 
tourist in organising treks and excursions. 

Among the interesting places near the town are the 
Government Gardens near the golf course, covering 1,200 
acres in area. The gardens are famed for their flowers and 
partly meet the town's requirements of vegetables and fruit. 
The Pachmarhi Club has tennis and badminton courts, a 
billiard room, a fine swimming pool and a golf course. 
It also has a good library. Tourists can enrol themselves as 
temporary members on payment of Rs. 10 for a period of 
15 days. 

The bathing pools of Pachmarhi in beautiful settings are 
one of its attractions. The most popular of these is the 
Jamna Kund at a picturesque spot on the Bec stream about 
half a mile from Raj Bhawan. Other favourite bathing pools 
are Saugam, Vanshri Vihar, Pathar Chata and Apsara 
Vihar. 

For the shikari, big game is available in the Jharia Block, 
20 miles from Pachmarhi on the Pipariya road. The bison, 
Which was once commonly found in the plateau, has now 
receded into the jungles. 

Pachmarhi has a large varicty of trees. The m 
among these are the mango, the jamun, the mahua, the karra, 
the amla, the amaltas, the Kachnar and the red silk cotton. 
Flowering shrubs add to the beauty of the forests and the 
ravines. Inhabiting the forest glades, the ravines and the 
high hills are birds of many species. Some of them are 
migratory, while others are permanent denizens. 

jv 
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Accommodation. 

(a) Pachmarhi Hotel. 

(b) Circuit House—for reservation write to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, P.W.D., Pachmarhi. 

(c) Dak bungalow—for reservation write to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, P.W.D., Pachmarhi. 

(d) Fully furnished bungalows are also available on rent. 
For reservation write to the Secretary, Tourist Traffic 
Advisory Committee, Pachmarhi. 


Transport 


Taxis are available. Rates are 75 nP per mile for a big 
taxi and 50 nP per mile for a small taxi. 


JABALPUR 


(Jabalpur is an important railway junction between 
Khandwa and Allahabad. It is 152 miles east of Itarsi. It 
is connected by road to Chhatarpur through Damoh and to 
Nagpur through Seoni. 

One of the most famous scenic spots in India, the Marble 
Rocks, is located thirteen miles from Jabalpur. 

The Marble Rocks, also called the Bhera Ghat, are 
connected to Jabalpur by a first class road. Four and a half 
miles from Jabalpur en route to the Marble Rocks perched on 
the crest of a rocky eminence is the Madan Mahal, a fine 
fortress of the Gond kings. From the top of Madan Mahal 
can be obtained a panoramic view of Jabalpur. 

At Bhera Ghat, the road terminates near the 107 carved 
stone steps leading to the Chaunsath Yogini temple. This 
circular cloister contains 81 images of the goddesses atten- 
dant on Durga and a few images of gods. Most of them 

date back to the 10th century when they were worshipped 
in an open-air shrine. 


pu 
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JABALPUR-— The Narmada flanked by Marble Rocks on either side 


The embarkation point (Panchvati) for a boat trip 
through the Marble Rocks is reached by climbing down 
135 steps. There is a Government-run boat service, cach 
boat being manned by a pilot and four men to row. 

The one-mile long gorge through which the torrential 
Narmada river flows is bordered on both sides by brilliantly 
shining white cliffs of magnesian limestone which rise up 
to a height of 105 feet. The view is especially enchanting 
on the night of the full moon. Near the entrance to the 
gorge is a point known as Monkey’s Leap. Here the cliffs 
on both sides very nearly reach their highest point. The 
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JABALPUR— 


Bheraghat Waterfall (Dhuan Dhar) 


crystal clear water which reaches to a depth of 150 feet, 
reflects the gleaming white rocks beautifully. In the distance, 
an occasional crocodile may be observed dozing. In the 
recesses of the cliffs are combs of wild bees which are now 
periodically destroyed. 

A short distance away from the embarkation point 
(Panchvati) in the middle of the river is a lingam dedicated 
to Siva erected by Rani Ahalya Bai of Indore. Just before 
Monkey’s Leap is reached, on the right side is a cave said to 
have been inhabited by the Hindu sage Dattatreya. Near 
the end of the gorge are two curious formations of rocks 
known as the Elephant’s Feet and Horse’s Feet. Here swift 
streams have cut the limestone into peculiar shapes. The 
gorge ends in a barrier of rocks from which the river 
cascades in a magnificent waterfall. Although the predo- 
minant colour of the rocks is white, there are also delicate 
tints of blue, yellow and pink, which add greatly to the 
charm of the view. 

Returning to the embarkation point, the visitor climbs 
the steep staircase and takes the tree-lined six-furlong path 
to the waterfalls. The falls are known as the Dhuandhar or 
smoke cascade and are very picturesque. 

(The Narmada is a holy river and there are several 
Dliaramasalas (rest houses) for pilgrims at the Marble Rocks. 
On the river banks, pilgrims from all parts of India gather 


to offer prayers. ) 

Accommodation 

(a) Jackson’s Hotel. i , 

(b) Circuit House—for reservation write to the Collector, 
Jabalpur. 


Transport 
Buses and tongas are available. 


MANDLA 


Mandla is 60 miles south-east of Jabalpur by road. 
Another road, 129 miles long, leads from Mandla to 
Nagpur through Nainpur and Seoni. 

Mandla is situated in a dense jungle, which is populated 24 
by huge herds of bison, sambhar and chital deer. Tigers 
and panthers, which subsist on them, are found in large 
numbers. 

The swift river Narmada has its source a short distance 
away from the borders of Mandla district. Near the town, 
the river forms a deep lake ten miles long and half-a-mile 


broad. There are picturesque bathing ghats and teraples 
along the banks. 


Mandla owes its histori 
Mandle-Gond dynasty, 
original tribe who to this 


cal importance to the Garha- 
The Gonds are a colourful ab- 
day have prescrved their ancient 
customs and interesting way of life. Unlike some other 
aborigines, they come from a strong fighting stock. Gond 
rajas ruled the rich plains of Jabalpur and Sagar. However, 
in the sixteenth century they were driven out by the 
Mughals. The Gond rajas re-established themselves in 
Mandla, which owes its strength to its inaccessibility. The 
impressive ruins of a three-storeyed palace built in the 17th 


century by Raja Hirde Shah at Ramnagar, 10 miles from 
Mandla, are worth a visit. 


The Fort at Mandla itself was built in a str: 
being encircled on three sides by the Narmada river and 
on the fourth by a deep water channel. But the local 
population found the ruined citadel a cheap source of 


building material, A thick and luxuriant jungle now marks 
its site, 


Seventy-three miles away from Mandla is situated the 
Jain temple of Kukarramatl 


h, which has a fine statue of 
Mahadev, 


ategic position, 
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APPENDIX 


GWALIOR 


I. General Information 
(a) Area 


8-17 sq. miles 


(b) Population 2,41,577. 
(e) Altitude 697 ft. above sea level. 
(d) Climate Winter 5-5°C (Max.) 


Summer 45-5°G (Max.). 


Rainfall 30^ (average). 
Season: October-February. 


(e) Clothing 


(f) Languages 


Light woollen in winter and tropical or cotton 
in summer. 
Hindi and English. 


II. Communications and Transport 


(a) Distances 


Place By rail 

Agra 72 miles 
Bombay 763 miles 
Calcutta 859 miles 
Delhi 194 miles 
Madras 1167 miles 


(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT 


By road 
73 miles via Dholpur. 
678 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, 
Indore, Biaora, Guna and 
Shivpuri. 
842 miles via Burdwan, Asansol, 
Varanasi, Allahabad, Kanpur 
and Jhansi 
199 miles via Mathura, Agra 
and Dholpur. 
1,413 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Hubli, Belgaum, 
Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik, 
Dhulia, Indore, Biaora, Guna 
and Shivpuri? 


Taxis, tongas, buses and rickshaws. 


III. Accommodation 
(a) Western Style Hotel .. 


Gwalior Hotel and State House. 
Rates are Rs. 17.00 for a single room, 


Rs. 30.00 for a double room. Rs. 12.00 
for bed and breakfast. 


(b) Circuit House (located 
in te Gwalior 
Hotel) 


For reservation write to the Commis- 
sioner, Gwalior. 


ery Dak Bungalow For reservation write to the Chief 
QE cu EO Estate and Reception Officer, Moti 
Mahal, Lashkar, Gwalior. 
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IV. Miscellaneous 


(a) Prohibition 
(b) Museums 


(c) Zoo 
(d) Emporium za 
(e) Other Shopping 


Gentres Sarafa Bazaar, Jiyaji Chowk, Naya 
E Bazaar. " 
(f) Banks .. The State Bank of India, Krishna Ram 


"There is no prohibition in Gwalior. 
(i) The State Museum. 
(ii) The Archaeological Muscum : 
Summer timings 7 A.M. to 10 A.M. 
3 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Winter timings 8 A.M. to 11 A.M. 
2 P.M. to_5 P.M. 
There is a zoo in the Public Park. 
Cottage Industries Emporium. 


Baldev Bank, Punjab National Bank, 


United Commerce. 


SHIVPURI 


I. General Information 
(a) Altitude 
(b) Climate 
(c) Clothing 


(d) Languages 


1,400 ft. "P 
Warm in summer and cool in winter. 


Cotton in summer and woollen in 


winter. 
Hindi and English. 


H. Communications and Transport 


(a) Distances 
Place By rail 


Bombay  .. 876 miles 


Gwalior .. 113 miles 
Delhi ve 306 miles 
Madras be 1,279 miles 


(b) Loca TRANSPORT 
Tongas. 
UT. Accommodation 
(a) Shivpuri Hotel 


(b) Circuit House — 
€) Dak Bungalow |j 
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By road 


609 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, Indore, 


Dewas and Bhopal. 
73 miles. 


265 miles via Mathura, Agra and 


Gwalior. 


1,358 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Hubli, Belgaum, 


Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik, Dhulia, 


Indore, Dewas, and Bhopal. 


Rates are Rs. 10 for a single room: 


Rs. 18 for a double room. 


E ^ UM ive 
For reservation write to the Execut 


Engineer, Shivpuri. 


KHAJURAHO 


I. General Information 
(a) Arca 
(b) Population 
(c) Altitude 
(d) Climate 


(e) Clothing 


(f) Languages 


Winter 
Summer Max. 42°C Min. 21°C 
Tropical or light 
summer and light 
clothing in winter. 
Hindi and English. 


8 sq. miles. 


1,809. 

1,500 ft. 

Max. 32°C Min. 7°C 
cotton clothingni 
tweed or flannel 


II. Communications and Transport 


(a) DISTANCES 


Place By rail 
(Up to 
Harpalpur) 
Harpalpur .. ie 
Delhi 1 307 miles 
Bombay 755 miles 
Madras 1,161 miles 


Calcutta  .. 608 miles 
(up to Satna) 

Chhatarpur os 

Panna 

Satna 

Nowgong 


(6) 


INTERNAL TRANSPORT 


By road 


61 miles via Chhatarpur. 
367 miles via Mathura, 
Gwalior, Datia, Jhansi and Noy 
722 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, 
Dewas, Shivpuri and Jhansi. 
1,271 miles via Nellore, Guntur, 
Bezwada, Sukiapet, Hyderabad, 
Amraoti, Nagpur, Sconi, Jabalpur, 
Rewa, Panna and Satna. 

966 miles via Burdwan, Asansol, . 


Varanasi, Rewa, Satna and Panna, 
29 miles. 


36 miles. 
91 miles 
44 miles 


Agra, 
vgong. 
Indore, 


Nil. Buses and station-wagons are available for duisi. 19 
Khajuraho. For booking of station-wagon prior intima: 


be sent to the Collector, Chhatarpur. Charges are 50 n 
Empty haulage is also charged at the same rate. 


lil. Accommodation 


At Chhatarpur 
Circuit House 


Dak Bungalow 


At Nowgong 
Circuit House 


At Panna 
Circuit House 


tion has to, 
P per mile 


For reservation 


write to the Collector. 
Chhatarpur. i 
For reservation write to the Collector, 
Panna. 


For reservation write to the Collector, 
Chhatarpur. 
For reservation 


write to the Collector, 
Panna. 
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IV. Miscellaneous 


Prohibition 
Information Centre 


Museum 
"Timings 


1 


General Information 


(a) Area ss 
(b) Population Em 
(c) Altitude 
(d) Climate 


(e) Clothing 


(f) Languages 


Not in force. 

The Curator, Archacological Museum, 
Khajuraho. 

Jardine Museum. 

October to March—8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
April to September—7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


SANCHI 


1,143 sq. acres. 

380. 

1,500 ft. 

Hot in summer, cool in winter. 
Rainfall moderate from June to 
September. 

Light cotton in summer, light woollen 
in winter. 

Hindi and English. 


H. Communications and Transport 


(a) Disrances 
Place By rail 


Bhopal e. 27 miles 
Bombay  .. 549 miles 


Calcutta  .. 947 miles 


Delhi mm 409 miles 


Madras Y 953 miles 


(b) LocaL TRANSPORT 
Nil. 


III. Accommodation 


By road 
13 miles. 
533 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, Indore, 
Dewas and Bhopal. 
932 miles via Burdwan, Asansol, 
Varanasi, Allahabad, Rewa, 
Jabalpur, Sagar and Raisen. 
619 miles via Mathura, Agra, 
Gwalior, Shivpuri, Dewas and 
Bhopal. 
1,284 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Hubli, Bel gaum, 
Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik, Dhulia, 
Indore, Dewas and Bhopal. 


No. of rooms Rent Reservation 
it; 
(a) P.W.D. Dak authority 
Bungalow 2 Double Rs. 1.50 per Executive Engineer, 


rooms-  headperday P. W. D. (B. R.) 
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plus electri- Division No. III, 
city charges Bhopal. 


(b) The Ashoka 


2 Double Rs. 1.50 per 


Executive Engineer, 
Cottage rooms head per P. W. D. (B. R.) 
(American day Division No. III, 
Bungalow) Bhopal 
(c) "Tourist 6 Single Rs. 7/- for The Tourist Infor- 
Bungalow rooms single mation O fficcr, 
2 Double Rs. 10.50 Sanchi. 
rooms for double 
(4) Railway 2 Double Rs.2 per 
Retiring rooms head per day 
Rooms w 
IV. Miscellaneous 
(a) Prohibition Not in force. 
(b) Guide Service The A; rchacological Department Office, 
(c) Excursions 


- 


(4) Information Centre 


General Information 
(a) Area 

(b) Population 
Altitude 

Climate 

Clothing 


Languages 


(a) Disrances 


Place 


By rail 
Bombay 555 miles 
Bhopal a$ 
Calcutta 923 miles 
| Delhi 403 miles 
Madras 


m 959 miles 


(b) Invernar "TRANsPORT 


l'ongas 


Udaigiri Caves—11 miles from Sanchi. 
Raisen Fort—14 miles from Sanchi. 


Government of India Tourist Informa- 
tion Office, Sanchi. 


BHILSA 


1,625 sq. miles (district). 
,481. 
1,546 ft. 


Hot in summer, cool in winter. 


Light cotton in summer and light 
woollen in winter. 
Hindi and English 


Ir. Communications and Transport 


By road 
539 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, Indore, 
Dewas and Bhopal. 
49 miles via Sanchi. 


1,168 miles via Burdwan, Asansol. 
Varanasi, 


Allahabad, ^ Kanpur, 
Jhansi, Shivpuri, Dewas and Bhopal, 
525 miles via Mathura, Agra, 
Gwalior, Shivpuri, Dewas and 
Bhopal. 
1,282 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Hubli, B e1 gaum, 
Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik, Dhulia, 


Indore, Dewas and Bhopal. 


HI. Accommodation 
‘Rest House 


IV. Miscellaneous 
(a) Prohibition 
(b) Excursions 


++ For reservation write to the Executive 
Engineer, Roads and Buildings, P.W.D., 
Bhilsa. 


+» Not in force. 
Sanchi—6 miles by rail and road from 
Bhilsa. 


BHOPAL 


I. General Information 


(a) Area 

(6) Population 
(c) Altitude 
(d) Climate 


(e) Clothing 
(f) Languages 


-. 8 sq. miles. 
1,02,333. 
1,643 ft. 
Hot in summer, cool in winter. 
Rainfall—52-31*. 
Light cotton in summer, light woollen 
in winter. 
Hindi, Urdu and English. 


II. Communications and Transport 


(a) Distances 


Place By air By rail By road 
Bombay  .. 613 miles — 521 miles 490 miles via Nasik, 
(via Nagpur) Dhulia, Indore a n d 
* P Dewas. 
Delhi ++» 366 miles 437 miles 576 miles via Mathura, 


Agra, Gwalior, Shivpuri, 
Goona, Biaora an 


y w Dewas. 
Calcutta .. 804 miles 889 miles 946 miles via Burdwan, 
(via Nagpur) Asansol, Varanasi, 
Allahabad, Rewa; 
Jabalpur, Sagar and 

Raisen. 
Madras .. 770 miles — 924 miles — 1,016 miles via Chittoor, 
(via Nagpur) Kolar, Bangalore, Hubli, 


(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT 


(i) Taxi 
(ii) Tonga 


(iii) Scooter 
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Belgaum, Kolhapur, 
Poona, Nasik, Dhulia 
and Indore. 


Rates Detention charges 


50 nP. for the first mile. — Rs. 1.50 per hour- 
37 nP. for subsequent miles. 

Rs. 1.25 for the first hour. 

Re. !/- for subsequent hours. 

37 nP. for the first mile. Re. 1/- per hour. 
25 nP. for every subse- 

quent mile. 


III. Accommodation 


(a) 


Hotels - 


(b) Dak Bungalow 


(c) Circuit House 


IV. Miscellaneous 


(a) 


(b) Information Centres 


(c) Shopping Centre .. 


(d) 


Prohibition 


Excursions 
Islam Nagar 
Sanchi 
Bhojpur 
Raisen 


Ruby Hotel, Delite Hotel, Capital Hotel, 
Hind Hotel, and New Bhopal Hotel. Rates 
are in the range of Rs. 10/- to Rs. 15/- per head 


per day. 


No. of Rent 
rooms 


5 Single Rs. 1.50 for 


rooms one 
18 tents person and 
50 nP for 


every addi- 
tional person 
3 double Rs. 3.50 
rooms per head 
4 single 
suites 
(Annexe) 


Not in force. 


Reservation 
authority 


Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D. (B.R.) Divn. 
No. III, Bhopal. 


The Commissioner, 
Bhopal. 


Office of the Director of Publicity, 


Madhya Pradesh Government. 


Chowk, City Bazar. 


Distance from Bhopal. 


I. General Information 


(a) 
(b) 
(Q) 
(a) 


Area 
Population 
Altitude 
Climate 


Clothing 


Languages 


6,415 sq. miles. 
129,817. 
1,680 ft. 


Hot in summer, pleasant in winter and 
during the monsoon. Average rainfal 


45 in. 


Cotton in summer, light woollen in 


winter. 


Hindi and English. 
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Il. Communications and 
(a) Distances 


Place By rail 
Bombay  .. 635 miles 


Calcutta .. 1,052 miles 


Delhi x 466 miles 
Indore s3 40 miles 
Madras ++ 1,045 miles 


(b) INTERNAL Transport 
(i) Taxi 
(ii) Tonga 
III. Accommodation 
(i) Grand Hotel cum 
Dak Bungalow 2 


(ii) Circuit House 


(Hi) Railway Retiring 


Rooms 


IV. Information Centre 


Transport 


By road 

419 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, Mhow, 

Indore and Dewas. 

991 miles via Burdwan, Asansol, 

Varanasi, Allahabad, Kanpur, 

Shivpuri and Dewas. ^ 

485 miles via Mathura, Agra, Gwalior, 

Shivpuri and Maksi. 

35 miles. 

1,256 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
~ Bangalore, Hubli, Belgaum, Kolhapur, 

Poona, Nasik, Dhulia, Indore and 

Dewas. 


56 nP. per mile. 
62 nP. per hour. 


Charg re in the range of Rs. 3/- 
to Rs. 6/- per room for one person 
(50 nP. for every additional person) for 
lodging only. 

For reservation write to the Collector, 
Ujjain, or the Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D., Ujjain. 


Office of the Municipal Commissioner, Ujjain. 


V. Miscellaneous 
(a) Prohibition zd 
(b) Shopping.Centres .. 


(c) Excursions 


I. General Information 
(a) Area 
(b) Population 
(c) Altitude 
(d) Climate 
(e) Clothing 


(f) Languages 
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Not in force.  - 

Sarafa Bazaar, Dewas Gate, _ Dolat 
Jang, Madhonagar. * y 
Kaliadeh Water Palace: 8 miles from 
Ujjain. $ . 


INDORE 


5 sq. miles € 
3,10,839. 

1,805 ft. ; 
‘Temperate—Rainfall 30 to 40 in. s 
Cotton in summer, light woollen in 
winter. 


Hindi and English. 


L 


II. Communications and Transport 


(a) Distances 


Place By rail 
Bombay .. 440 miles 
(via Khandwa) 
Calcutta .. 1,076 miles 
Delhi ks 531 miles 
(via Ratlam) 
Madras .. 1,066 miles 


(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT 
Taxi 37 nP. per mile. 


Tongas 37 nP. per hour. 


III. Accommodation 


(a) Lantern Hotel, 
Indore Hotel, Dak 
Bungalow and 
Viram Lodge 


(b). Dak Bungalow 


IV. Miscellaneous 
(a) Prohibition ` 
(b) Shopping Centres .. 


By road 
373 miles via Nasik, Dhulia and Mhow. 


1,058 miles via Burdwan, Asansol, 
Varanasi, Allahabad, Kanpur, Jhansi 
and Shivpuri. ` 

503 miles via Mathura, Agra, Gwalior 
and Shivpuri. 

1,117 miles via Chittoor, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Hubli, Belgaum, Kolhapur, 
Poona, Nasik, Dhulia and Mhow. 


Rates are in the range of Rs. 12/- to 
Rs. 20/- for a single room and Rs. 24/- 
to Rs. 40/- for a double room. 

For reservation write to the Manager, 
Dak Bungalow Residency Area, Indore. 


Not in force. 


"Fopkhana, Maharani Road, Bada 
Sarafa, Khujuri Baar, Siya Gung, 
Jain Road, Yeswant Road and 
Sanyogeta Road. 


BAGH CAVES 


* General Information 


(a) Altitude 
z (b) Climate 


a (e) Clothing 


800 ft. 


Warm in summer, cool and pleasant 
during the monsoon and winter. 
Average rainfall 41 in. 


Cotton in summer, woollen in winter. 
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II. Communications and Transport 


(a) DISTANCES 
Place By rail By road 
Mhow 89 miles 89 miles via Dhar. 
(nearest railhead) 
Indore 96 miles 96 miles via Dhar. 
Mandu = 78 miles via Dhar. 
(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT 
Nil. 
HI. Accommodation " 
No. of Rent Reservation 
rooms authority 
(i) Inspection Bungalow 2 single — Rs. 1-50 ‘The Overseer, 
(5 miles from the rooms per head P.W.D., 
Caves) Kukshi. 
[Wote: Khansama-cum-chowkidar attached.] 
(ii) Dak Bungalow 1 single 50nP The Caretaker, 
room Bagh Caves. 


(Note: No Khansama] 


IV. Prohibition 


-. Not in force. 


MANDU 


I. General Information 
(a) Area 
(b) Population 
(c) Altitude 
(d) Climate 


(e) 
(J) Languages 


Clothing 


II. Communications and T. 
(a) DISTANCES 
Place 
Indore (railhead for 
Mandu) 
Mhow (railhead for 
Mandu) 
(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT 
Nil. 
II. Accommodation 
Archaeological Depart- 
ment/Rest House ; 


IV. Prohibition 
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B; 
62 miles 


9 sq. miles 
910 


1,900 ft. 

Hot in summer, pleasant 
Rainfall 50-in. (average) ^ 
Cotton in summer, light woollen in 
winter. 

Hindi and English. 


in winter. 


ransport 


Jy road 
via Dhar 


52 miles via Dhar 


For reservation write to the Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Department 
(Central Circle), Bhopal. 


Not in force 


PACHMARHI 
I. General Information 
(d) Area .. 23 sq. miles. 
(b) Population See 2:1902 
(c) Elevation Sole 135000 ft 
(d) Climate .. Temperature throughout the year. 


(e) Clothing 


(f) Languages a 


Max. 35:5?C. (Average) 

Min. 20°C (Average) 

Rainfall 80 in. 

Season: September-October; April-June. 
Cotton in summer and light woollen 
in winter. 

Hindi and English. 


II. Communications and Transport 


(a) DISTANCES 


Place By rail By road 
TT. (Up to Pipariya) 

Pipariya = 32 miles. 

Bombay 505 miles 689 miles via Nasik, Dhulia, 
Khamgaon, Akote, Ellichpur, 
Betul, Chhindwara and 
Pipariya. 

Calcutta 847 miles 933 miles via Burdwan, 
Asansol, Varanasi, Allahabad, 
Rewa, Jabalpur, Seoni, 
Chhindwara and Matkuli. 

Madras 909 miles 1026 miles via Nellore, Guntur, 
Bezwada, Suryapet, Hyderabad, 
Amraoti, Nagpur and Pipariya. 

Delhi 537 miles 604 miles via Mathura, Agra, 


(b) i TRANSPORT 


TIL.’ Accommodation 
(a) Hotel Blocks 


(b) Circuit House 


(c) Dak Bungalow | 
(d) Rest House J 
IV. Miscellaneous 
(a) Prohibition 


(b) Information Centre 


Gwalior,  Biaora, ^ Bhopal, 
Hoshangabad and Pipariya. 
Taxis are available. The rates arc 
75 nP per mile for a big taxi. 
50 nP per mile for a small taxi. 


Rent Rs.3 for a single room and 
Rs. 4 for a double room. Meals avail- 
able. Rs. 5 per day vegetarian, Rs. 6 
per day non-vegetarian. 3 

For reservation write to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, P.W.D., Pachmarhi. 
For reservation write to thc Sub- 
Divisional Officer. P.W.D., Pachmarhi. 


In force. Mae f. — 
Office of the Secretary, Tourist Advisory 
Committee. 
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JABALPUR 
I. General Information 


(a) Area ++ 12 sq. miles. 
(b) Population .. 34,225, 
(c) Altitude 2:1,330:ft 


(d) Climate -. Warm in summer and cold in winter- 


Rainfall 45-60 in. 
Season October-March iht 
Light cotton in summer and ligh 
woollen in winter. 
(f) Languages -. Hindi and English. 


(e) Clothing 


II. Communications and Transport 
(a) Distances 


Place By rail By road- bas 
Bombay 616 miles 730 miles vía Nasik, Dhulia, 
Burhanpur and Pipariya. 
Calcutta 734 miles 700 ‘miles via Burdwan, 
Asansol, Varanasi, Allahabad, 
Kanpur, Jhansi and Sapa 
Delhi 570 miles 50! miles via Mathura, Agta, 
(via Katni) Gwalior, Jhansi, Sagar an 


Domoh. 
Madras 793 miles 1,029 miles via Nellore, Guntur, 


(via Nagpur) ^ Bezwada, Suryapet, Hyderabad, 

Amraoti, Nagpur and da s 

(6) Locar TRAwsPORT .. Taxis, buses, tongas and rickshaws- 
III. Accommodation 


(a) Jackson's Hotel 


room. n 
4 d utive 
For reservation write to the Exec 


(b) Circuit House 
} Engineer, P.W.D., Jabalpur- 


(c) Rest House 


IV. Miscellaneous 


(a) Prohibition -. Not in force “ 
(P) Information Centre Regional Publicity Offic; . 
(c) Representative of the 

Automobile Associa- 

tion of Western 


India *. Bombay Garage. i 
(d) Fishing -. In the Narmada and Gaur DES and 
(e) Shikar -. Big game hunting in the Pai 


Kundam areas. * 
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